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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


ovelcoal 


PRINTING PAPERS 






Give all the beauty of costly printing papers ... at the price of ordinary paper! 










ALMOST overnight, Sevedcoad™ printing papers won If a small printing budget has limited you to run-of-mine- 







coast-to-coast popularity! No mystery is the ready accep- appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
tance of Levedcoat printing papers: they bring a com- step up to Levelcoat quality paper at little, if any, extra 
bination of qualities never before found in any other  cost—and have more “selling punch” in your printed 
papers. Manufactured by new and exclusive processes, advertising. 

Levelcoat’s uniformly smooth-coated surfaces inject snap Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper mer. 











and contrast into halftones...make chant for Gevelcoal samples. Or 


























colors come to life.. . give type a for proofs of fine printed results, 
write direct to Kimberly-Clark. 


You'll agree, these new-type papers 


sharp, clearly-defined appearance. 
Most remarkable of all is the 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper met- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Established 1872 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Screet 


fact that Levelcoal papers combine 
all the beauty of costly papers at the 
price of ordinary paper! Hundreds of 
buyers of printed pieces who had 










; been paying premium prices for 
finer printing results are now mak- 





ing worthwhile savings, without 
sacrificing quality, by specifying 


Levelcoat papers. 
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Purtinc Workers Ricur Asovur Derense Will G. Caldwell 

Keer tHE WuistLe Biowr1nc! 

Wuart Is Gorne ro Happen to Prices? . Dr. Melchior Palyi 
Next Month Savincs PLan ror Workers WHEN DEFENSE Boom ENps 


. PickInc THE Best MEN 

Wirn all today’s problems sharpened 

by defense projects and the shortages “Paper Work” in DeFeNsE Joss . . .  . R.G. French 
of men, materials, and time, almost 

every article scheduled for 1942 has a “It’s No Goop—WE Have Triep Ir” 

timely slant. All contributors have 

been instructed to forget articles “Can WE Putt in Our SaLtesMEN?” . . John Allen Murphy 
which can wait and to concentrate on 


v7 ‘a v sen son * > . Md ~» Jal , v H “~ 
current problems. Tue Tovenest Jon iy Mercuanpisinc . . F. C. Minaker 


Bcr we have not forgotten that the Berore You Tackie THE New Prosrecr . Eugene Whitmore 

war wil end some Cay, and sight new Heapacues Out or Payrotit Accountinc .  . John Garth 

several skilled investigators are at 

work on researches to show what busi- Wuen Emp.voyees Buy Derense Bonps . Herbert E. Fleming 

ness is planning after the duration. 

We pledge tweive important issues Wart Cotor For THE OrFiceE? . . .  . George D. Gaw 
1942. 

Human REtations In Business 

l'une editors, every staff member, and 

contributor join in thanking the many 

readers who have helped in turning N 

out 1941 issues. We have received the : 

most enthusiastic cooperation of many Business Tips 

N 


SysTEM AND Business MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


Ew SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


business men in 1941, who have given 
generously of time to share informa- 
tion with our readers. A Merry 
Christmas, friends, and a New Year 
f prosperity is our wish. 


EW Books For EXECUTIVES 


$3.00 a Year; Sinorie Copies, 35 Cents 
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FOR SALES CONTESTS 


Just off the press—a new de 
luxe Prize Book offering over 
1,000 prizes for salesmen. Just 
the thing to build your next 
sales contest around. 


Size 9 by 12 inches, 56 pages 


with 16 pages in glorious 
color, this new Prize Book 
features the “Home Appeal” 
—helps get a salesman’s wife 


and family behind him to win. 


Write on your business letter- 
head for a complimentary 
copy of this Prize Book. We 
will include a memo with com- 
plete information on how to 
run a prize plan. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Prize and Contest Division 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LETTERS... bO0IMENT 





| Apprentice Training Is 
Not Just Schooling 


To the Editor: 


I note with interest your reference on 
page 48 of the November issue of Amenri- 
can Business to a “complete school for 
apprentices maintained in the Brown and 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company’s plant 
at Providence, Rhode Island.” 

While we generally appreciate the no- 
tice as to our efforts in the work of train- 
ing apprentices, we much deprecate the 
thought of our apprentice system as an 
apprentice school. Schooling to appren- 
tices is but an item in that training which 
we strive to give, and boys who come to 
us as apprentices enter upon what is 
probably the first business contract of 
their careers. We like to think of the 
young apprentice, then, as a young busi- 
ness man who contracts to give his serv- 
ices in return for benefits which our com- 
pany is in a position to render. 

Unfortunately, considerations as_ to 
schooling or what is thought of as edu- 
cation are so rife in this country of ours 
that when a business concern tries to 
supplement a contractual relation with 
some attempt at schooling, people seem 
to like to talk of an apprentice arrange- 
ment as that of carrying on a school. We 
like to think of it as industrial training, 
with supplemental effort at schooling in 
theoretical matters—Henry D. Suarpe, 
president, Brown and Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 





Wants Facts on Frozen 
Food Lockers 


To the Editor: 


Could you be good enough to direct 
me to any sources you may know about 
where I could obtain additional informa- 
tion about the frozen food locker indus- 
try? I read your article in the July issue 
and would like to get more details about 
how this type of plant is set up, who 
builds the equipment, designs the build- 
ings, operations, etc.—M. H. Kranzzene, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


Mr. Kranzperc: Locker Publications 
Company, 1421 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, publishes three magazines 
for the frozen tood locker industry. We 
believe if you will write Wayne Carver 
of that organization, he will be able to 
give you the information you want on 
frozen food lockers. 


Editor’s Judgment 
Questioned 


To the Editor: 


In the October issue of your magazine, 
you used an Underwood and Underwood 
picture to illustrate Cameron McPher- 
son’s article, “ ‘Cost of Living’ and Wage 
Agreements.” 

Regardless of the cost of food, I 
should think there would be trouble 
ahead for this man’s employer anyway, 
because if he shows as much judgment 
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You can get 


an A-1-a RATING on 
FACTS! 


Factpower is as important as manpower to Na- 
tional Defense . . . and you can choose your own 
| | priority rating! 

In the forest of facts created by today’s all out 
efforts it becomes increasingly difficult to isolate the 
important from the trivial . . . hours may be spent 
searching a ream of records to locate a single essen- 
tial detail... or important facts may remain buried and 
result in costly slow-ups. 


SPOTLIGHTING FACTS 


Remington Rand, in co-operation with leading 
defense manufacturers and service executives, has 
developed plans for speeding and controlling the 
recordsof PRODUCTION, PROGRESS, PLANNING, 
INVENTORY, MATERIALS SCHEDULING, PRI- 
ORITIES, PROCUREMENT and PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION ... plans that create control, elim- 
inate guessing. Bring to the surface hidden facts, pre- 
vent delays. Speed production, cut costs. 

Remington Rand’s “Machinery of Management” 
spotlights all the facts!—and is vital material for the 
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maintenance of efficient service! Reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum is the time spent by executives in 
analyzing manufacturing conditions from ordering 
and raw materials to finished assemblies and shipping 
dates . ... decimated is the time spent in clerical super- 
vision . . . clerical efficiency is, in a great many cases, 
doubled . . . routines become routine—actions that 
should be automatic are automatic—nothing is left to 
chance, gamble, guesswork—important facts can't be 
overlooked! 


REMINGTON RAND KNOWS THE 
ANSWERS TO YOUR RECORD PROBLEMS 


Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet equipment and KAR- 
DEX Visible Systems of Control serve in all defense 
industries. For some company somewhere we've un- 
doubtedly helped solve the record problem most vex- 
ing to you today. Too, we probably have a printed, 
illustrated educational release that supplies the full 
story in an easily read and digested fashion. Write us 
today about your most pressing record problem. Let 
us prove to you we can “deliver the goods”! Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. Branches Everywhere. 





REMINGTON RANJ 
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Helps America Get Ready 








CURTISS SB2C-1 
DIVE-BOMBER 


U. S. Navy’s answer to the dread 
Stuka is this Curtiss “Helldiver” 
which will out-perform any foreign 
plane of its type. Its armament and 
ability are naval secrets — but two 
of its principal ingredients are speed 
in the air and speed in manufacture. 

C. C. Shellberg, in charge of all 
purchases at the Wright plant in Pat- 
erson, N. J. (where Wright “Whirl- 
wind” and “Cyclone” engines are 
pouring off the lines for ‘planes and 
tanks) says, “Every tool that can 
speed up defense is vital to us. Such 
a tool is the Ediphone. Ediphone 
Voice Writing eliminates inter- 
ruptions, minimizes detail work, 
steps up executive capacity and 


increases general efficiency through- 
out the office.” 

Your business will benefit when 
you “talk your work away.” Dictate 
notes, correspondence, memoranda, 
etc., to an Ediphone and you'll add 
at least an extra hour of accomplish- 
ment to every working day. To prove 
it, without obligation, just phone 
Ediphone ( your city ) or write Dept. 
Al12, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 








at his work as he does in the home, 
would be a liability. In the first plac 
(observing picture), there seems to 
plenty of beer for the parents, but ; 
milk for the kids. As far as I know milk 
is still a “must” for youngsters, 

In the second place, since when do t! 
put the bottles on the table in hon es 
where the father eats with his coat 
and candles are lighted on the 
board? I like beer, too, but usu 
served from a pitcher, as milk would be 
served. Maybe this family can’t afford 
either pitcher or milk, because the hee 
bill is too high! 

Lastly, do the editors of Ameri 
Business use the sarne judgment in writ- 
ing editorials and making business 
dictions as they do in selecting cuits? 
Forgive this dig—it’s all in fu 
Tueopore G. Crement, Rochester, New 
York. 


Interested in 
Profit -Sharing 
To the Editor: 


In your October 1941 issue, you report 
the very interesting profit-sharing pla: 
of the H. A. Johnson Company, Boston 
Massachusetts. In the last paragraph 
the article you state that the H. A. John 
son Company will be glad to send any 
interested parties copies of its by-laws 
and any other information desired. 

Since the street address of the Johnson 
company was not given in the article, | 
would appreciate your writing to it and 
asking that a copy of the by-laws be sent 
to me—Suem P. CunNINGHAM, presi- 
dent, Great Western Garment Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Mr. CunntncHamM: We have written 
E. C. Johnson, president, H. A. Johnson 
Company, 221 State Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and asked him to send 
you a copy of that company’s profit- 
sharing by-laws. 


He Says Credit Managers 
Should Help Sell 


To the Editor: 


In one of your “collection letters that 
sell” you make the remark that the work 
of writing good-will letters should not be 
left entirely to the credit manager, for 
as one subscriber puts it, “He has vine- 
gar in his veins.” 

I am rather disappointed that you 
would advance this thought as one of 
your suggestions. We believe you wil 
find the modern credit manager has be- 
come or is rapidly becoming an impor- 
tant adjunct to the sales department and 
is becoming aware of his importance in 
the selling scheme. The days of the 
“vinegar” credit manager have long since 
passed; otherwise, he is not in reality a 
credit manager.-—A: Ertannson, assistant 
treasurer, Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 


Mr. Erntanpson: We believe that who- 
ever said a credit manager “has vinegar 
in his veins,” put it a little strong, to say 
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the least. We offer one example to con- 
firm your opinion and contradict our own 
statement. 
In November at the Chicago Sales Con- 
ress the toastmaster was Edwin B. 
ran, central division manager for the 
‘;tional Credit Men’s Association. Mr. 
{oran, who, incidentally, is the only 
redit manager belonging to the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club, was formerly gen- 
cil sales manager for Bradstreet’s, Inc., 
* New York, and he puts in practice 
your idea that a credit manager is “an 
mportant adjunct of the sales depart- 
nent.” 
\n article by Mr. Moran on just this 
subject, titled, “When the Customer’s 
‘:yables Become 50 Per Cent Past Due,” 
was published in the February 1941 issue 
of AMERICAN Business. 


Where to Get Help on 
Filing Problems 


To the Editor: 


We are planning to consolidate our 
filing system into one set of general files, 
rather than by individuals as they are 
carried at the present time. Perhaps you 
could refer us to some source that might 
be helpful in working out our problem. 

C. A. Knapp, division auditor, Kraft 
Cheese Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 


Mr. Kwapp: The Chicago Bureau of 
Filing and Indexing, 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, does just 
the type of work you want. Upon inves- 


tigation we find that this organization is | 
set up to send people all over the coun- 


try to help clients, although its office is 
in Chicago. 


Automobile Allowances 
A Problem 


To the Editor: 


[ am under the impression you had an 
irticle in AmMeErIcAN Business some time 


xo covering cost of operating cars. We | 
ire contemplating furnishing some of our | 


salesmen with cars, but before doing so, 


we want to make sure that it will be as | 


economical, if not more economical, than 
our present method of allowing mileage. 


We would appreciate receiving any in- | 


formation you have along this line.—J. J 


Daniets, treasurer, Divco-Twin Truck | 


mpany, Detroit. Michigan. 


Mr. Dantes: Two articles on automo- | 
> allowances for salesmen have ap- | 


ired in former issues of AMERICAN 


Brsiness, one in the November 1938 issue | 


1 one in the February 1941 issue. Un- 
tortunately, these articles have proved 


popular that our supplies of both | 


pped copies and new magazines of 


each issue have been exhausted. We are | 
sure, however, that you will be able to | 
find them in the bound volumes of | 
\mertcan Business in your public li- | 


rary. A much more comprehensive sur- 
of this subject has also been made 


the Dartnell Corporation’s research | 


staff and is available for $5.00. 
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Ready 


to get the 
vital figures 
faster! 


~~ WET 


Electric Duplex 


CALCULATOR 


You will be surprised at the 
speed with which she gets 
the vital figures for you. The 
Burroughs does so much avzto- Watch Her As 


matically that she does her work 
with less effort. She Works! 

is why a slight additional , 
That y 8 d : Her Burroughs Electric Du- 
investment ai mocern ar ie plex Calculator has two sets 
ment - ly returned 10 of dials. One accumulates 
direct saving of time and effort. the column totals —the other 
Burroughs Electric Duplex Cal- the grand total. Thus, the 
culator is typical of many recent job is completed in a single 
advancements made by Bur- handling of the figures. 
roughs to meet today’s demand Returns or deductions are 
for speed with accuracy—pro- subtracted by direct sub- 
duction with economy. traction at the touch of a key! 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. Accuracy is safeguarded by 
6654 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan electric operation. 
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Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT - AT LESS COST 
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T IS now safe to predict that 
business for the first half 
of 1942 will be just about 
the same as it was during 
the last half of 1941. 
There will be spurts in 
some retail fields, defense 
production will go into 





high gear, and consumer 
spending for products 
which do not compete with 
armaments may go up a 
notch or so. But declining 
activity, particularly in 
automobiles, will check any 
runaway boom. Rising 
costs and prices will yield a 
higher dollar volume, but we predict the unit volume 
and profits will cling close to 1941 levels. An industry 
which should fare particularly well next year is foods. 
The American worker is going to have a lot of money 
jingling around in his jeans, and since he can’t spend 
it for things he has always wanted, he is going to give 
his stomach a treat. That, of course, won’t make the 
farmers mad. Meanwhile, the cost of living keeps 
climbing. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index now 
stands at 108 of the 1935-39 average, up 7 per cent 
over March 1941. To management that means only 
one thing—more first-of-the-year salary and wage 
adjustments, higher costs, and higher prices. 


The Best Inflation Hedge 


The threat of a possible sharp rise in prices 
during 1942 has given inflation-minded businessmen 
goose pimples. Kirk Fox, editor of Successful Farm- 
ing, tells about a visit to one of the big New York 
advertising agencies. He met all the top executives 
and found he had a Jot in common with them. One out 
of every two either owned a farm, or were buying 
one! The idea of advertising men on farms gave Fox 
a kick. Later one of the executives went out to 
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Des Moines to visit Kirk, and, of course, Kirk took 
him around to see how prosperous all the farms were 
out in that part of Iowa. In introducing his New 
York friend to the farmers, Kirk explained that sinc 
all the advertising men in New York were farming as 
a side line, his friend had come to Iowa to get thie 
farmers interested in the advertising business. HH: 
thought it would make a swell side line for them 

they could play with it during the long winter nights 
when there is not much to do on an Iowa farm! How 
many of the farmers went for the idea is not related, 
but I suspect an Iowa farmer would be just about 
as successful as an advertising man, as a New York 
advertising man would be at farming. Farms as an 
inflation hedge are all very well but farming today is 
a business. And about the only people who can take 
money out of a business are those who know it front- 
wards and backwards. If you don’t know the answers, 
you are playing the other fellow’s game. If you must 
have an inflation hedge, what’s the matter with your 
own business? Modernize it and dust it off. Get rid 
of the deadwood and the red tape. Then, if inflation 
comes, you will at least have your feet on the ground. 


All-Steel Barns 


It is not too early to begin to think about what you 
are going to sell after the shooting stops over in 
Europe and the tough selling begins here. Somehow, 
someway, business men must find a way to keep up 
employment. Unless they do, then government will 
be forced to take over the facilities of production, no 
matter which party is in power. But we can’t keep 
our expanded factories running with full payrolls if 
we sit around on our hips and wait for the war to 
end. Fortunately most of our business leaders know 
this quite well. Only a few weeks ago the executives of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company presented th: 
Wisconsin University experimental farm with a new 
kind of dairy barn, built entirely of steel. The barn is 
fabricated in the factory and erected in jig time on 
the farm. The farmer and his hired man can do it 
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Each one of these barns will average 12 tons of steel. 
Considering that from five to seven hundred barns 
burn down annually in Wisconsin alone, that opens 
up a sizable new market for steel mills smart enough to 
have plans all made, ready to go, when the defense 
program is finished. They will perhaps have one or two 
years to button up their plans. And don’t think they 
wort. They were caught napping in the last war, 
and they don’t intend to make the same mistake twice. 
Neither should you. Whatever else you do next year 
be sure that an appropriation is made for adequate 
experimental and research work. 


How to Write a Book 


In introducing Will Durant, famed American 
philosopher and author of The Story of Philosophy, 
to the Chicago Rotary Club, the chairman told the 
audience that Durant writes only one book every 
five years. He spends most of his time making notes 
and gathering material. Each item is written on a 
scparate slip so it can be shifted. The notes so made 
are classified according to chapters of the projected 
book, then the notes for one chapter are classified 
under an outline usually containing six hundred head- 
ings. The notes under each heading are arranged in 
order and the whole thing is typed and presented to 
Durant as raw material for a chapter. Durant does 
not write easily. He takes an hour to get started and 
can’t have anyone around. He does best at night when 
everyone has gone to bed. He seldom writes more than 
three hours at a sitting. He writes in longhand (he 
doesn’t dictate), rewrites and revises again when havy- 
ing his notes typed. To some of our readers this may 
seem to be a rather laborious process. But Durant is 
probably one of the clearest writers in America today, 
and it is interesting to learn that back of this clarity 
of expression there is a lot of painstaking effort. Some 
of us who pride ourselves on our ability to dash off 
reports and “copy” might well consider the Durant 
method. If we spent more time getting and organizing 
our facts, and less time filling sheets of paper with 
words, what we write would reccive more attention. 


What Do Your Letters Cost? 


A moot question which so far has never been satis- 
factorily settled is, “How much does it cost to write 
a letter?” Estimates have run all the way from 15 to 
45 cents, depending upon the length of the letter and 
the value of the dictator’s time. Obviously the cost of 
a letter dictated by a $25,000-a-year executive to a 
$50-a-week secretary would cost more than a letter 
of similar length dictated by a $2,000 sales corre- 
spondent to a $25-a-week stenographer. It remained 
for Benjamin Haynes, of the University of Tennessee, 
and Harry T. Miller, of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, to really go into a huddle and come forth with 
an impressive analysis of letter costs just published 
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in pamphlet form by the Gregg Publishing Company 
of New York (25 cents). Their study reveals it costs 
on the average $.2003 to dictate a letter, allowing 
ten minutes for the job. It costs another $.1002 to 
take the dictation using shorthand. (This cost, of 
course, can be reduced by using dictating machines 
and a central transcribing department.) It costs 
$.1002 to transcribe the letter. Then supplies: The 
cost of carbon paper is $.0010; the cost of stenog- 
rapher’s notebook is $.0016; postage $.029; sta- 
tionery $.0060. To be added are depreciation charges 
on office equipment, maintenance of equipment, and fil- 
ing expense. Then there are supervision and overhead 
items, such as vacations, sick leave, taxes, etc. Since 
so many of these charges are indeterminable, the sur- 
vey does not attempt to fix a total average cost, but 
it would be around $.5192 a letter. When you mul- 
tiply this cost per letter by the number of letters writ- 
ten each day in the average establishment, business 
correspondence becomes an expense of some magni- 
tude, and certainly worth doing something about. 


Keeping Salesmen Busy 


If we may believe the warnings coming out of Wash- 
ington, we “ain’t seen nothing yet” so far as material 
shortages are concerned. The new “Victory Program” 
will double and treble the diversion of materials from 
civilian to war production. We are going to spend 
$100,000,000,000 to beat Hitler, and such a stupend- 
ous program is bound to cause many sales headaches. 
For one thing, sales managers will have to find a 
sound answer to the question, “How are we going to 
keep our salesmen profitably employed when we don’t 
especially want more business?” Well, here is a sug- 
gestion from the experience of the Rubberset Com- 
pany of Newark. Rubberset’s management recognizes 
that anything it can do now to teach jobbers’ and 
dealers’ salespeople to really do a creative selling job 
will be all to the good later on. So Rubberset equipped 
its own salesmen with a projector and the Dart- 
nell “Strategy in Selling” sound-slide films. Since the 
films dramatize the broad fundamentals of salesman- 
ship, and are not just plugging one product, jobbers 
are glad to arrange sales mectings so the film can be 
shown. Of course, after the film is shown the discus- 
sion may get around to applying the same strategy 
to selling Rubberset brushes, but that can’t be helped. 
Anyhow, the meetings are proving tremendously suc- 
cessful. The jobbers’ salesmen are getting a new point 
of view toward their jobs; the jobbers are getting 
more sales and Rubberset is making thousands of 
friends—friends who will stand the company and its 
salesmen in good stead when the going gets tough. 
But more important still, the whole industry is getting 
a lift. Men who used to think of selling as running 
around gathering up orders, now understand what it 
takes to make two sales grow where only the prover- 
bial one grew before.—J. C. A. 
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They talk about the weather—24 hours a day! 


A PiLot can’t do much about the weather — so the 
next best thing is to know it. Feeding him facts 
before and during flights is the duty of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s nation-wide system of 


“weather-watchers’— observers and forecasters who 


” 


“talk about the weather” 24 hours a day. And the 


safety of every flier depends upon what they say. 
Although scattered across the whole United 


States, they are in constant contact with one another 


BELL SYSTEM 


TELETYPEWRITER 


through the help of a far-flung teletypewriter net- 
work, In seconds, they can exchange detailed type- 
written weather reports, work out forecasts and 
keep military and commercial airports up-to-the- 
very-minute on weather conditions. 

Designed to handle America’s peace-time mes- 
sages accurately and without delay, Bell System 
Teletypewriter Service’s value increases in the 


nation’s emergency. 


SERVICE 


AMERICAN BUSINES 
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Putting Your Workers Right in 
The Defense Picture 





Hitler laughs as labor squabbles, strikes, and slow- 
downs hold back defense production. Meanwhile the 
Navy and a few Army leaders join hands with business 
to sell the defense program to workers. But there’s 
much to do before we utilize our plants intelligently 





BY WILL G. CALDWELL 


— of our old ideas of war 


have become obsolete in this, 
the latest of humanity’s efforts to 
destroy itself. Once it was said 
that England’s battles were won on 
the playing fields of Eton. Today 
there aren’t enough men who 
played on all the school playfields 
in England to win the war. And 
even if there were enough men, the 
war would have to be won in the 
shops, mills, and factories of 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manches- 
ter, and other industry centers. 

A famous Confederate general 
said the way to win battles was to 
“git thar fustest with the mostest 
men.” And he was probably right— 
for the War Between the States. 
Today, were he alive he would 
probably change his statement to, 
“git thar fustest with the mostest 
men, guns, tanks, planes, para- 
chutes, blitz buggies, jeeps, artil- 
lery, anti-aircraft 
General Marshall only knows what 
else.” All of which is but another 
way of saying that any way in 
which we engage today will be won 


cannon, and 
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in the factories, shops, mills, mines, 
shipyards, and aircraft plants. 

Because we of the United States 
are not a warlike, imperialistic na- 
tion, we had, at the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939, no industrial 
plant geared to build the necessi- 
ties for a highly teclinical, elabo- 
rately mechanized war. And that 
is the kind of war we will get into, 
if we get into any. Before we can 
win any war or defend our shores, 
we must build an industry geared 
to high speed production of ma- 
terials and equipment for a me- 
chanistic war. 

Before we can build and operate 
this world’s greatest industrial 
plant properly, we must have the 
full and complete cooperation from 
every able-bodied man and woman 
in the entire defense industry. 
With a few notable exceptions, we 
are not receiving that cooperation. 
And, once more, with a few notable 
exceptions, business and industry 
are doing little to win that high 
degree of worker-cooperation and 
enthusiasm. The workers are not 


being trained or taught the neces- 
sity for rolling up their sleeves, 
spitting on their hands, and hus- 
tling to prove to the world that, so 
far as production is concerned, we 
can out-Hitler Hitler. Our strikes 
in defense industries prove that la- 
bor lags in enthusiasm for defense. 
The seeming willingness of labor to 
follow irresponsible leadership and 
go out on strikes for reasons which 
seem entirely out of proportion to 
the gravity of our national situ- 
ation is evidence that we need a 
wider understanding of how impor- 
tant defense production really is. 

During the first World War we 
probably did better in arousing en- 
thusiasm and wholehearted cooper- 
ation of the workers than we are 
doing now. There are several ob- 
vious reasons for this. In the first 
place we were actually engaged in 
a declared war. Today we are 
not. While we may be doing a little 
shooting here and there, we can’t 
say that war has begun. Unques- 
tionably there would be less incli- 
nation to take it easy, if workers 
knew that we were actually at 
grips with an enemy. 

But that is not the only reason. 
Union leadership today frowns on 
and is suspicious of anything that 
smacks of a speed-up program. Al- 
most any message an employer 
wants to get over to his workers 
today is apt to be viewed suspi- 
ciously. So thoroughly have the 
unions been sold on their “rights” 
that in many cases it appears as 
if the employer has little or no 
rights. Plant posters, pay enve- 
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lope stuffers, meeting programs, 
letters to employees—all these 
time-honored devices for reaching 
the workers—amust be used with the 
greatest care today lest some mal- 
content decide that the innocent 
little message in the pay envelope 
or attached to the pay check is an 
attack of one kind or another on 
some real or imagined “right.” 
This attitude creates difficulties in 
carrying out any educational pro- 
gram to “sell” the need for more 
defense production. 

Difficult as the problem un- 
doubtedly is, there are things which 
are being done and other things 
which could be done. The Navy was 
the first to recognize that work- 
men and women respond to any ap- 
peal which strikes their pride. 
Playing on this laudable human 
emotion the Navy awards, to cer- 
tain plants where production sched- 
ules have been met or bettered, the 
**“E”—for excellence. This is an old 
Navy custom, and any ship earn- 
ing the right to fly the Navy “E” 
is a proud ship indeed. Extending 
the plan to plants producing Navy 
equipment has helped win greater 
enthusiasm from the employees. 
Each employee in a plant receiv- 
ing the Navy “E” is entitled to 
wear a small “E” in his lapel. Sev- 


eral plant managers report that 
workers seem inordinately proud 
of this right. 

The general apathy or lack of 
enthusiasm of workers today is 
partially explained by a writer 
who points out that mass produc- 
tion has been responsible, in some 
measure at least, for depriving 
workers of their pride in workman- 
ship—once a big factor in any type 
of production. Today, when one 
workman does such an infinitesimal 
part of the complete job and often 
never has an opportunity to see the 
finished product, he has no stand- 
ard except a wage standard. 
That’s why so many workers today 
think and talk of nothing but wage 
rates or weekly earnings. We have 
stressed money too much, this man 
thinks. To overcome this tendency, 
some companies have adopted the 
plan of displaying completed prod- 
ucts where all workers can see the 
results of their skill and ability. 

To the man or woman who does 
repetitive work, drilling hole No. 
86, or shearing one sheet of metal 
after another, and who never, un- 
less accidentally, sees the finished 
product, this opportunity to see, 
all bright and gleaming, the com- 
pleted awesome device, is something 
to stir pride. It has been suggested 
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Navy Admiral William H. Standley visited Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation's 
Gary works, talked to workers, and displayed war equipment using steel, thus 
showing them how the products they produce are used for the defense program 
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by many production experts that 
every worker ought, wherever pos- 
sible, to be permitted to see the 
final result of his work. More than 
that, he ought to be told of its im- 
portance and the part it plays in 
national defense. 

In some plants excellent results 
have been obtained from the intel- 
ligent use of public address or loud- 
speaker systems. With the facili- 
ties afforded by public address sys- 
tems, it is possible to get over a 
message to every worker in a few 
minutes. In using these systems it 
must be emphasized that it will do 
more harm than good to “preach” 
to employees. Nor will it do to 
criticize them or attempt to speed 
up production by urging them to 
hurry. One method is to announce 
production totals for the previous 
day. Another is to announce prog- 
ress of work, telling the employ- 
ees how many units have been 
produced by certain departments 
or by certain groups. Even this 
must be done carefully. Another 
plan is to broadcast music at inter- 
vals during the day, especially at 
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This ceremony, awarding the Navy ‘‘E’’ to the workers of a well-known defense plant, has been repeated in other plants, 
and each time it is reported that the workers show new interest and pride in their work after receiving their badges 


hours when fatigue is most prev- 
alent. Music encourages workers 
to acquire a production rhythm, 
has a tendency to make them move 
faster and, to some extent at least, 
increase production. 

M. A. Spayd, executive vice 
president and general manager, the 
Standard Register Company, ad- 
dressed all his company’s employ- 
ees late in October as part of the 
company’s program for November 
which dedicated the entire com- 
pany efforts to national defense. A 
slogan, “Better Our Best,” was 
part of the plan to bring home to 
each worker the necessity of high- 
er production at this time. 

Mr. Spayd had an idea which 
can be widely used by other execu- 
tives in talking with employees. He 
pointed out in his talk that if each 
employee could eliminate waste, im- 
prove efficiency, and save time to 
the extent of fifteen minutes a day, 
it would mean one and one-half 
weeks’ production a year. Here are 
his figures. The company employs 
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approximately 1,000 people. Fif- 
teen minutes per day for 1,000 
people means 250 hours per day, 
1,250 hours per week, 5,000 hours 
per month, and 60,000 hours per 
year. 

In his talk he explained to the 
employees that September had been 


the company’s previous best month 
in production. But, as he said, 


“Our best is 
enough. During the last week in 
October we shipped 770 orders, for 
an all-time high, but 1,014 orders 
were entered in the factory during 
that same week.” 

Mr. Spayd pointed out that it 


simply not good 


was to the employee’s interest to 
help diminish the backlog of orders 
so that future relations with cus- 
tomers would be better protected. 
It seems as if there is a special 
point to emphasize here. That is 

the worker’s stake in the com- 
pany’s good-will. If, through slow 
production, a company is unable 
to care for customers promptly, 
those customers may desert the 


company in the future when it may 
badly need more business. 

One problem of management in 
this period is to remind and im- 
press workers with the undeniable 
fact that they have a stake in the 
company’s good-will and that it 
will hurt their pocketbooks in the 
future, just as much as the com- 
pany’s if good-will is sacrificed. 
This fact seems so obvious to man- 
agement it may seem insignificant, 
but it may not occur to workers 
that they are protecting the future 
of their jobs if they pitch in and 
speed production to help the com- 
pany hold customers for the fu- 
ture when, as one sales executive 
put it, “we will be going around 
with our hats in our hands begging 
for business.” 

Given the plain facts about the 
need for greater production today, 
the average employee will respond. 
It may, with the papers full of 
strike news, threats to strike, de- 
mands for higher rates, seem to the 
executive that (Continued on page 43) 
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W Located in the heart of the Middle West... .fully manned with skilled 
workers in addition to assembly plants on both Coasts and 13 
strategically located District Offices, manned by experienced engineers, 
Lyon offers an efficient set-up to help manufacturers with their defense 
production problems 

Plant facilities include shears, punch presses, double crank presses, 
power brakes, spot, arc and gas welders, baking ovens, washing machines, 
dip tanks, spray units and other specialized equipment exactly suited to 
the fabricating of sheet metal in Gauges No. 10 to No. 24. Each plant is 
equipped with a modern toolroom, organized to produce necessary dies 
and jigs to service all production equipment. 

Complete and specific details on Lyon facilities for producing special 
jetense products either as 4 prime contractor or sub-contractor are 
available in a fully illustrated brochure. Write or wire today for a copy. 

LYON METAL ED 
General Offices: 6910 Madison Avenue, Aurore, liliners 





4O vears’ EXPERIENCE 
PERFORATING, BLANKING, 
FORMING, ASSEMBLING, 
ENAMELING and LACQUER-° 
ING SHEET METAL IN 
GAUGES No. 10 TO No. 24 


FACTS 
re bas bees 


With two large manufacturing plants with over a half 

lion square feet of area in the heart of the Middle W. 
assembling plants on both Coasts, and 13 strategic 

located District Offices, Lyon is well organized to han 
special defense products... both as a prime contra 
and as a sub-contractor 


Both factories, fully manned with skilled workers, cra 
from the choicest manpower areas in the U.S. A, are c 
demonstrating their value in dependable mass produ 

of defense products made of sheet metal. Modern + 
rooms in each plant are capable of producing necessa 
dies and jigs to service all production equipment. f 
facilities include hundreds of machines and specia 
equipment exactly suited to the fabricating of sheet mi 
shears, punch presses, double crank presses, pow 
brakes, spot, arc and gas welders, baking ovens, wast 
machines, dip tanks, spray equipment, etc. 

A fully illustrated brochure, Craftsmen in Nationa! !« 
fense,”’ will give you specific and complete details 
Lyon facilities and ability to fabricate sheet metal pr 
ucts. A copy is yours for the asking. Write or wire tod 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 6409 Madison Avenue, Aurora, | 


Two of the series of ‘‘We want defense work’’ advertisements which Lyon ran in a list of prominent business papers in 
the fall of 1941. Many inquiries were obtained and, with the work of the salesmen, the plants have been kept busy 


Reep the Whistle Blowing! 





No steel, except for defense products. Not enough de- 
fense contracts to keep the plant busy. That was the 
Lyon problem. So the company went all-out on a sales 
drive to bring in defense contracts, prime or sub. And 
today it looks as if the plant will not shut down 





OME companies have defense 
work thrust upon them. Others 
sit and wait until it turns up. 
Others dodge it as long as possi- 
ble. Others send representatives to 
Washington and hope to pick up 
something in the way of a defense 
order. But this is a story about a 
company going after it “hell for 
leather.” 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorpo- 
rated, well-known Aurora, Illinois, 
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manufacturer of shelving, lockers, 
work benches, tool room cribs, and 
similar equipment is going out 
after defense work as vigorously 
and as actively as it ever went 
after civilian business. 

Lyon has three strings to its 
defense bow. First, its standard 
products are defense products 
when sold to a defense industry. 
Second, it is going after prime 
contracts. Third, it is going after 


subcontracts equally as vigorous! y 
Today its 200 salesmen are fight- 
ing for defense jobs in an effort to 
keep the plant running in 1942. 
Not that Lyon couldn’t sell what 
it makes to its regular customers, 
but there is the matter of steel 
virtually unobtainable unless 
defense work. Thus the company 
finds itself in the ironic position 
having to fight for business fro 
new customers when its old, non- 
defense customers would  glacl\ 
overwhelm the books with orders 
Washington would let it fill th: 
Executives at Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts saw the steel shortage com- 
ing, perhaps a little sooner tha 
some other companies did. Ear 
in 1941 they began to take st 
of the situation and prepare 
close defense contracts. In p! 
ning the campaign to obtain 
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“Sell the plants and what they 
can do,’’ Lyon executives told 
the company’s 200 salesmen. 
And they went out and beat the 
bushes to find defense jobs which 
would keep the two plantsshown 
in this illustration busy. It has 
not been easy, and there have 
been plenty of headaches and 
disappointments. But the plants 
are now running day and night 
and the whistles blow every day 
to summon busy men to work 


fense business, Lyon executives 
realized that this was a new type 
of selling. Instead of selling the 
functions of specific and well- 
known items, often to customers 
who had been users of the com- 
pany’s products for many years, 
the salesmen had to sell Lyon fa- 
cilities to build certain products. 
In other words, the salesmen had to 
“sell” the Lyon factory. 

To those who have already tried 
such a selling job, it may not be 
necessary to add that such a job 
is not easy. To begin with, when a 
government official thinks of plac- 
ing a contract, his first thought, 
nine times out of ten, is of some 
contractor who is already making 
the product in question. On sub- 
contracts the task is difficult be- 


cause most companies, when bid- 
ding on prime contracts, plan sub- 
contracting at the time they sub- 
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mit a bid or a proposal. By the time 
the Lyon salesman learns that such 
and such a company has a prime 
contract, it may be too late to 
obtain a subcontract from that 
company because it often develops 
arrangements have already been 
made for subcontracting any parts 
that Lyon could make or build. 
Canvassing from one contractor 
to another asking for subcontracts 
proved to be a discouraging propo- 
sition to Lyon salesmen. Many 
companies with prime contracts 
want to make everything they can. 
They do not look upon subcon- 
tracting with too much favor. 
Therefore, it has proved difficult 
to win quick orders from prime 
contractors. But Lyon did not stop 
at one attempt or at one method. 
One of the first steps was to 
lay out a program of advertising, 
the theme of which was, “We want 


Left: The Lyon Metal Products 
plant in Chicago Heights, IIli- 
nois. Below right: Main offices 
and plant at Aurora, Illinois 


production-run defense work.” Ad- 
vertisements announcing Lyon’s 
ability to handle production-run 
defense jobs were inserted in vari- 
ous business papers as early as 
August 1941. These advertise- 
ments told of the company’s two 
factories, listed some of the major 
equipment in these plants, and em- 
phasized over and over again, “We 
want production-run defense 
work.” 

Each advertisement offered a 
booklet, Craftsmen in National De- 
fense, free to all who asked for it. 
Packed with illustrations, the 
814 by 11-inch booklet carries pic- 
tures of the company’s two big 
plants, a map showing all the com- 
pany’s district, sales, and assembly 
plants and offices. A double-page 
spread illustrates the company’s 
regular products being used in 
defense plants, (Continued on page 44) 
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What Is Going to Happen 
TO Prices? se xecnos ov 





Politics, catering to labor, appeasing the farm vote, 
plus the government’s policy of hoarding, forced up 
prices. But there is no evidence of sound economic 
reasons for higher prices or a runaway inflation in 1942 





Dr. Palyi, shown here in his extensive, 
specialized research library, is one of 
the country’s most widely known 
economists and financial writers 
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ECAUSE we had inflation in the 

last war, we take it for granted 
that we have to have it again in 
this war. We do so especially, be- 
cause all other countries have in- 
flation, or manage to keep it with- 
in bounds only at the painful price 
of severe restrictions and _all- 
around regulations. However, our 
economic situation is very differ- 
ent now from what it was in the 
first World War and from that 
of other countries in the orbit of 
the present war. There was little 
economic reason for the price in- 
flation that took place in this coun- 
try between March and September 
of the current year. It was a polit- 
ically concocted inflation, and it is 
my contention that there certainly 
is no economic reason—for the 
time being—to make prices con- 
tinue their spiral. 

Price inflation is a matter of dis- 
proportion between supply and de- 
mand. If we distribute approxi- 
mately $92,000,000,000 as annual 
national income but produce only, 
say, $80,000,000,000 worth of mar- 
ketable supplies, the disproportion 
between purchasing power and 
things to be purchased must burst 
into rising prices. This is what 
seems to have happened the last 
twelve months: An estimated $12,- 
000,000,000 spent on armaments 
will mean that much additional in- 
come-disbursement, while the corre- 
sponding output of goods and serv- 


ices will not be at the disposal of | |x 
income receivers. More demand 
than supply should raise prices 
The logic of this reasoning 
irresistible. But a quick surve) 
the pertinent facts will show 
the theory “did not work” so 
and may not work for a long t 


Not all defense expenditur 

# represents additional income. 
About one-tenth of it is colle 
from taxpayers (who also pay 
all nondefense expenditures 
cash”). Obviously, to this exter 
the curtailed income of taxpayer: 
tends to offset the additional pur 
chasing power in the hands of 
income receivers. 


2 Somewhere between one-half 
=» and two-thirds of the total 
amount spent for defense has been 
offset by savings, which took differ- 
ent forms. The monthly increase of 
the monetary circulation by more 
than $150,000,000 means that in- 
come receivers use that much of 
their income for “hoarding.” That 
amount is not spent and cannot 
affect the markets. The same holds 
for baby bonds and savings bonds 
sold to the public ; being sold now at 
a weekly rate of $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. Again, it can be 
safely assumed that the equivalent 
amount of defense expenditure /ias 
no inflationary effect. The money 
the Government collects by the 
sale of tax anticipation notes 

over $1,500,000,000 in the first 
quarter of their introduction— has 
no inflationary tendencies. More- 
over, most of the funds deposited 
on savings accounts either remain 
there as cash, or buy government 
paper, and return to the United 
States Treasury. Add to this the 
amount flowing into insurance 
premiums, and used directly or in- 
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directly to buy government bonds." 
The total of these so-called cash 
savings will amount this year to at 
leost $5,000,000,000, and may 
rise to $7,000,000,000. How much 
“»dditional income” is left over, if 
all these items are deducted from 
the dollar volume of defense ex- 
penditures ? 


Even that small residue of 
3. the inflation bacteria is not 
all virulent, so to speak. For ex- 
ample, military expenditures in- 
chide the cost of feeding and cloth- 
ing 2,000,000 men. This cost ap- 
pears as a part of the nation’s 
“.dditional income,” but is not 
wcessarily additional demand for 
cvods: The men would have ex- 
erted the sort of demand anyway. 
Similarly, lease-lend money allo- 
cated in the form of drawing upon 
governmental foodstuff stores does 
not mean new expenditure at all. 
Nor can lease-lend money spent in 
Iccland add much to the price of 
fish in the United States. The ex- 
amples could be multiplied. 


4 The gearing of industries to 
® full capacity meant reducing 
the cost of production per unit of 
output. This should have con- 
tributed toward falling prices 
rather than letting prices rise. 


The progress of defense in- 

* dustrics has been accom- 
plished in part by giving up peace- 
time production. As such, the new 
production does not represent 
additional demand for labor and 
materials and need not affect the 
basic cost elements. 

All told, the national income has 
received a big injection in the form 
of purchasing power, but most of 
it has not been used for purchases, 
or has been offset by factors which 
should have kept prices from ris- 
ing. For one thing, people’s spend- 
able income lags by far behind their 
earnings. Sooner or later they had 
1 If an_ institution buys corporate or 
municipal bonds, someone who sells these 
is likely to turn the proceeds sooner or 
later into government paper, since new 


issues of other than federal securities are 
virtually eliminated, 
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“We've been terribly cramped since Fobn got to worrying 
about inflation and began to convert bis assets into things.” 


The always humorous ‘‘New Yorker’’ magazine permits us to use this cartoon to 
ridicule the fallacy of attempts to hedge against inflation by buying commodities 


to find out that they have over- 
bought, stocking up at prices 
which are not justified by the gen- 
eral supply-demand relationship. 
This explains at once, why retail 
sales of other goods than food- 
stuffs went into a nosedive in Octo- 
ber, after the consumer discovered 
that he had bought more than in 
accordance with his spendable in- 
come. 

Maybe he did so in anticipation 
of a forthcoming disproportion be- 
tween supply and demand. Of 
course, it is difficult to figure out 
how the further rise of defense ex- 
penditures and of the deficit will 


affect the markets next year and 
after. Including lease-lend, defense 
expenditures were $1,500,000,000 
in October, and are expected to 
reach $2,000,000,000 by next 
June. But taxes are rising, too, and 
they will rise more. How much the 
public will save in cash form, such 
as by hoarding money or by de- 
positing it in savings accounts, by 
pouring funds into insurance poli- 
cies, and buying savings bonds, no 
one can tell. But even at $20,000,- 
000,000 for defense expenditures 
next year, there still is no reason to 
assume that a major disproportion 
must arise between the total active 
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purchasing power and the total 
marketable supply. 

The reader may readily point 
out that there are shortages of one 
kind or another created by the de- 
fense effort which cause individual 
prices to rise. He may argue that 
rising prices along individual lines, 
if they are numerous enough, will 
add up to an increase of the gen- 
eral index. 

The question then is to determine 
whether we have any shortages, 
and of what kind. Disregarding 
forward purchases by the Govern- 
ment and civilians, would we have 
any shortages? According to best 
opinions, there are only two raw 
materials actually “short” at pres- 
ent, short in terms of normal de- 
mand plus defense demand, com- 
pared to current production plus 
available reserves. These are copper 
and nickel. The shortage of nickel 
can probably be overcome in due 
course by the expansion of refining 
capacity. As to copper, a moderate 
rise of its price could bring about 


sufficient output to eliminate the 
shortage. (This is a fair example to 
show how senseless a rigidly ap- 
plied all-round price ceiling would 
be. ) 

Besides, we 
useless silver hoards as a partial 
substitute. Productive or refining 
capacity is under expansion in 
other basic industries as_ well. 
Much “shortage” could be elimi- 
nated by reduction of peacetime 
government outlays, especially for 
construction purposes.® 

Certain types of labor are, or 
have been, short. But labor short- 
age, if any, may be overcome as 


could utilize our 


more people are attracted into em- 
ployment, and more skilled labor 
will be made available by training 
and shifting. 

The real reasons for the rise of 
the Labor Bureau’s wholesale index 
of all commodities from 97 in Sep- 
tember 1939 to 114 this fall were: 


2 Already, OPM has announced a reduc- 
tion of new construction from $11,200,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $8,500,000,000 in 1941. 





Training Films for 
Defense Workers 


ECAUSE of the tremendous de- 


mand for apprentices and 
learners in the metal trade today, 
South Bend Lathe Works has spon- 
sored production of two full-color, 
professionally photographed films 
for teaching lathe operations in in- 
dustrial and vocational schools, 
universities, and army and navy 
training stations. 

The first film titled, “The Metal 
Working Lathe,” introduces the 
apprentice to the standard back- 
geared screw cutting lathe by 
familiarizing him with the names 
of the various lathe parts, their 
purposes, and operation. 

It is intended for showing to be- 
ginners before they operate a lathe 
for the first time. After seeing the 
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film, the student may be allowed 
to manipulate the various controls. 

The second film, “Plain Turn- 
ing,” clearly illustrates all the op- 
erations in the machining of a shaft 
held between lathe centers, and 
teaches many of the basic pro- 
cedures in all lathe work. 

These films have been produced 
to speed up training of lathe oper- 
ators for defense industries. Both 
films are based upon the book, How 
to Run a Lathe. 

Many other films and motion 
pictures have been made to speed 
training for defense jobs. Jam 
Handy has ten slidefilms on bench 
work, another series on electricity, 
and a motion picture on foreman 
training. 


(A) The political price-raising 
for the benefit of the farmers (and 
of the farm bloc in Congress). \Ve 
have vast surpluses of all ma- 
jor farm products grown in this 
country, but prices were bolstered 
on the average from 97 to 139. \}| 
other prices lag behind farm prod- 
ucts. 

(B) Labor was allowed to de- 
mand higher wages, which, toget 
with more employment, is respon- 
sible for a 60 per cent increase 
factory payrolls. 

(C) Army, Navy, and oihier 
governmental departments have 
bought, and hoard, vast amouit: 
of raw materials, entirely out 
proportion to their current ability 
to use them. 

(D) Business and the public 
followed the lead of the Govern- 
ment, and the hint given by farm 
prices and wages. Overbuying and 
overstocking were the consequence 
—for the time being. 

The lesson these few outstand- 
ing facts teaches ought to be obvi- 
ous. There is nothing in the pres- 
ent economic situation that would 
justify a further and major rise of 
the general price level—unless the 
pressure of vested interests, the 
mistaken hoarding policies of the 
Government, and the public’s specu- 
lation on future shortages. Unless 
the war lasts several more years, 
that speculation may cause very 
serious losses. The Government, at 
any rate, has power to control the 
price situation by controlling its 
own inventories. And _ business 
would be best advised by following 
an inventory policy of extreme 
cautiousness. 

It is also worth remembering 
that pressure groups are not the 
only factor which determines tlic 
policies of this country. Publi: 
opinion is dead set against a major 
price inflation. So are government 
and financial leaders who realize 
that under rising prices the bottom 
would fall out of the national bud - 
et. So is the Treasury which woul: 
have little success in its efforts 
sell savings bonds, if these had 
compete with runaway commodi!y 
values. 
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SAVINGS PLAN TO AID WORKERS WHEN 
DEFENSE BOOM ENDS 


NITED AIRCRAFT CORPO- 

RATION, East Hartford, Con- 
necticut, one of the nation’s num- 
ber one defense industries, does not 
propose to leave it to Uncle Sam 
entirely to provide for the future 
under the Social Security Act. 
Making Pratt and Whitney en- 
gines for fighting craft, the firm 
is one of the industries now most 
strongly feeling the “employment 
boom” of industry on the march. It 
is one of the first firms of its kind 
to propose a new retirement income 
plan for its employees—a plan un- 
usual in its background, philoso- 
phy, and provisions. 

In a letter to the stockholders 
of the corporation, E. E. Wilson, 
president of United Aircraft, sum- 
med up the idea behind the plan in 
a few words: 

“The plan is designed to sup- 
plement the benefits now provided 
by the federal Social Security Act, 
and it is believed that the retire- 
ment income to be provided by the 
plan when added to Social Security 


bencfits will permit employees to 


retire on an adequate assured in- 


com ad 
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When the plan was put up to 
the employees, to the gratification 
of company officials,-not 75 per 
cent, but 98 per cent of the em- 
ployees became participants, and 
the retirement income plan of 
United Aircraft is now an actual- 
ity. 

There were 1,800 employees at 
United Aircraft two years ago 
ten times that number now. The 
retirement plan offers retirement 
security for all of its employees. It 
precisely adheres to a plan to 
“permit employees to retire on an 
adequate assured income.” 

Any employee between the ages 
of thirty and sixty-five (age sixty 
in the case of women) and who has 
completed two or more years of 
service as of May 1, 1941, may 
join the plan. On January 1, 1942, 
and on each succeeding January 1, 
other employees who have then 
completed two or more years of 
service can join the plan. 

The retirement income is pro 
vided in the form of annuities to 
be purchased from the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford. The annuities will b« 


purchased partly by contributions 
made by the employees, but in 
greater part by contributions and 
payments made by the corpora- 
tion. 

Retirement incomes are built 
up under the plan in proportion to 
the employees’ pay and years of 
service. Each employee who joins 
the plan at a comparatively early 
age will have many years in which 
to accumulate retirement income 
based on future service. On the 
other hand, older employees will 
naturally have less time to build 
up retirement income. However, 
the corporation, in recognition of 
service rendered by older employ- 
ees in past years, will purchase for 
them, at its own expense, addi- 
tional retirement income based on 
such past service. 

Employees earning $3,000 or 
less a year will contribute 2 per 
cent of their salary or wages 
toward the cost of future service 
retirement income under the plan. 
Employees earning over $3,000 a 
year will contribute 2 per cent of 
the first $3,000 of salary or 


wages; and Continued on page $1) 














PICKING THE BEST MEN 


[‘ IS often said that, “Goods 
well bought are half sold.” 
Even more important than the 
buying of goods is the buying of 
labor—that is, the selection of new 
employees. For upon such selection 
will depend, in large measure, the 
rate of labor turnover, the cost of 
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hiring and training, the aptitudes 
and skills of the workmen em- 
ployed, the regularity and depend- 
ability of employees, the safety of 
lives and property, the consequent 
cost of compensation and property 
damage, and many other factors. 
In the accompanying series of 


Otis Robinson, from a farm, looks 

* OK to George Sutphen, employ. 
ment manager. He is given an appli. 
cation blank to be filled out first 


2 Otis now meets Ivan Birdsey, staff 
® technician who administers the 
first test to check eyes with a tele. 
binocular, a new eye-testing device 





photographs, Pontiac Motor Di- 
vision illustrates the highlight; of 
a hiring procedure that has proved 
successful over a period of years in 
the hiring of tens of thousands of 
employees. The procedure out! ned 
is that which has been in effec: in 
the vast Pontiac Motors factovies, 
but identically the same proce ure 
now is being employed in seleciing 
both new and old men for wor\ in 
defense plants. Many old employ- 
ees are being transferred to defense 
work, while many others are bving 
recruited from the farms, high 
schools, and less well-paid jobs in 
stores, shops, and other fields. 

The subject of this pictorial 
story is Otis William Robinson, 
twenty years old, who lives with his 
parents on their farm near Roch- 
ester, Michigan, about 20 miles 
from Pontiac. Otis has never before 
worked in industry. He is a vigor- 
ous young man, blond and clean- 
cut, and a high-school graduat: 

Two features are emphasized in 
the Pontiac procedure—the per- 
sonal conference and the physical 
examination. Pontiac 
men are trained to appraise appli- 
cants; the Pontiac medical staff 
knows just what to look for in ex- 
amining them. The first physical 
examination is the eye test, for 
upon the eyes depend accuracy and 
safety, and a large percentage of 
applicants stop right there. De/ec- 
tive eyesight is the most common 
cause of rejection. The chest, too, 
is of major importance, then fol- 
low other parts of the body. 

The remainder of the story is 
told by the pictures. Better than 
words these pictures show the mod- 


personnel 


ern care in selecting employees in 
contrast with old, haphazard, 
“happy-go-lucky” methods. 
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His eyes proved to be ‘‘20-20.’” Otis now meets Dr. Cud- 
* ney who listens to his chest with the stethoscope 


While Otis waits for his X-ray plates, Dr. Cudney shows 
"one of Pontiac’s plates, tells why X-rays are used 





Now he chats with William Ludlow who helps him de- 
" cide what work he is best fitted for and explains rules 
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Passing the heart examination, young Otis Robinson 
® goes to the X-ray man, Harry Izzard, fora chest picture 


Passing medical examinations with flying colors, Otis is 
® happy to receive from Madge Weideman his time card 


On the job young Otis Robinson is a full-fledged em- 
® ployee learning about assembling radiator grill section 
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Shown above are three views of the new airplane engine plant built for the Packard Motor Car Company which is bu 
ing aircraft engines for both Britain and the United States. Packard learned that far more office work was needed 





“Paper Work” in 





This report of Packard’s experience in accounting 
problems resulting from a defense contract shows need 
for modernized office equipment to handle intricate 
records, reports, and statistics. First of a series of re- 
ports on methods used in accounting by vendors of 
and contractors for defense equipment and supplies 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HEN the Packard Motor Car 

Company accepted the contract 
for 9,000 Rolls-Royce aircraft en- 
gines—6,000 for the British and 
3,000 for the United States Army 
Air Corps—it was necessary to 
build a new plant and administra- 
tion building. 

One of the first lessons Packard 
learned was that operating a fac- 
tory and office handling defense 
materials different 
from operating an office and fac- 


was entirely 
tory of an enterprise manufactur- 
ing products for sale to civilian 


buyers. The difference was particu- 
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larly noticeable in office procedure. 

For instance, the purchase order 
form in the Car Division is made 
out in quadruplicate. Officials 
didn’t know just how many copies 
would be required in the Aircraft 
Engine Division, so they thought 
they would play safe and make five. 
The number was soc increased to 
six and later to eight. Not only so, 
but the changes were made retro- 
active, and much time has had to 
be spent in making copies of all 
purchase orders previously issued. 

Nine copies of each 
statement submitted are required. 


eX} yenSse 


Defense Job 


Thus, if a free meal is furnish 
girl who works overtime (and t 
is frequent), this must be 
counted for on the nine-cop\ 
pense account form. 
Representatives of the Defens: 
Plant Corporation and of the Brit- 
ish Air Commission moved in even 
before the contract was signed, and 
they were followed soon afterward 
by representatives of the Unite 
States Army Air Corps. Tem; 
rary space was found for them i 
the Packard administration build- 
ing. They had to do much 
phoning, of course, and many of 
the calls were long distance ones 
More telephones were required and 
would be required later, so th 
Packard switchboard was enlarged. 
The management assumed that the 
telephone bills would be prorated 
As it is, the monthly bills must be 
itemized in complete detail and 
eight copies of the report mus 
made. The itemized report f 
recent month filled nine pages 
The Car Divisien requires | 
copies of an invoice;*the Air 
Engine Division requires five. 
naturally more employees ar: 
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defense production than for civilian business. First appropriation for furnishing and equipping Packard's offices was 
$75,000. This has now grown to $185,000, despite the fact that the offices are extremely plain, with no frills whatever 





quired in the invoice department of 
the aircraft office than are em- 
ployed in the corresponding de- 
partment of the company office. 

Following are some of the rea- 
sons why the invoice work in the 
Aircraft Engine Division is at 
least three times as much as the 
handling of invoices in the Car Di- 
vision : 

(1) Invoices, when 
must be checked and five copies ac- 
counted for before they can be 
separated. The first copy is de- 
tached and imprinted with a block 
stamp for accounting information. 

The other four copies are stapled 
together, imprinted with a special 
receiving block stamp and sorted 
for delivery to the various receiv- 


received, 


ing rooms. 

Invoices with insufficient copies 
ire returned to the vendor. 

(2) All material is checked in 
through the receiving rooms in the 
presence of United States Air 
Corps representatives. Packing 
tickets are stamped by United 
States Air Corps representatives 
to indicate their approval of the 
count. 

The first two copies of invoices 
sent to the receiving room are also 
stamped by United States Air 
Corps representatives before they 
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are returned to the accounting de- 
partment for matching with the 
original copy. 

(3) Invoices for machines, equip- 
ment, and tools are not passed for 
payment until the inspectors are 
satisfied that the material conforms 
to design specifications. In some 
cases inspectors withhold approval 
until the equipment has produced 
satisfactory engine parts. 

(4) Many items of equipment 
are shipped direct from one vendor 
to another for use in making en- 
gine parts. The invoice from the 
first vendor is held in our files until 
a certificate of acknowledgment is 
received from the second vendor in- 
dicating the receipt of satisfactory 
equipment. 

The consignment invoice is 
passed and sent to the sevond vend- 
or simultaneous with the passing 
for payment of the invoice from 
the first vendor. 

(5) All price or discrepancy ad- 
justments are cross-referenced to 
the order and to every copy of the 
invoice. 

All consignment charges or ered- 
its are cross-referenced to the 
order and to the five copies of the 
invoice. 

(6) Invoices are 


awaiting the settlement of special 


often held 


price for a preliminary run of 
parts. 

(7) Material is shipped to Pack- 
ard as soon as the vendor has com- 
pleted his work. If the work is per- 
formed on a job order, the vendor 
will sometimes withhold billing until 
the figures have been completed in 
his office. This results in the follow- 
up of many open packing tickets 
in Packard files. 

(8) Detail records are kept of 
every item of equipment. This 
means that invoices for more than 
one piece of equipment must show 
each detail item and amount ac- 
cording to the number assigned. If 
ten tools are listed on an invoice 
against one order, each tool must 
be itemized showing number and in- 
dividual amount. 

(9) All passing information is 
posted to the individual purchase 
order. 

(10) Additional time is required 
to pass invoices against special 
contracts and special plant engi- 
neering orders. 

Vendors dealing with defense 
plants might do well to study the 
above list and be governed accord- 
ingly. They will save time and 
temper, too, by conforming with 
all regulations without argument. 


Army regulations are strict, and 
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they will not be changed to please 
any company. 

Where sufficient copies of bills 
of lading and freight bills are not 
supplied, the original copies are 
photostated on an electro-copyist 
produces white 


machine which 


prints comparable to original 
copies. In such cases three copies 
must be made for the Army or four 
for the Defense Plant Corporation, 
while the factory requires two. 

All machines, equipment, facili- 
ties, tools, etc., in the factory were 
bought by agencies of the British 
and American governments. Even 
engineers, however, are not always 
agreed as to what constitutes « 
machine and what constitutes a 
tool fixture. Considerable time is 
often involved in settling such mat- 
ters. 

All tools must be accounted for 
and no disposition can be made of 
them without proper authority. 
Thus unneeded attachments on 
machines ordinarily would be re- 
turned as a matter of normal rou- 
tine to the vendor, but in a financed 
defense plant they cannot be re- 
turned without special authority. 
Similarly, broken tools cannot be 
disposed of without such authority. 

Every item of equipment, both 
in the factory and in the office, is 
numbered, and a card record of it 
is maintained and checked month- 
ly. Thus, if a proper authority 
should ask where a certain item of 
machinery or equipment is, the in- 
formation would be immediately 
available. And if that item should 
be moved from its assigned place, 
the change would be recorded on 
the card. The typed “Appropria- 
tions Card Record Procedure” fills 
over ten pages. 

Materials being processed in the 
factory and being transferred from 
place to place in the normal course 
of manufacture must be accom- 
panied by a “Move Ticket” and 
must be accounted for at all times. 
Finished parts are wrapped, pack- 
aged, sealed, and kept in a bond 
room until needed for assembly. 

“There is more routine than we 
anticipated,” A. G. Denison, as- 
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sistant secretary-treasurer, said. 
“Much of this might be called red 
tape. And yet, when all the cir- 
cumstances are considered, one is 
forced to the conclusion that it is 
necessary. In the matter of re- 
ports, for example, many differ- 
ent agencies are involved and each 
must have a copy of the report to 
keep informed of developments. 

“We had few precedents to guide 
us. In many cases, there were no 
existing regulations when we be- 
gan, so we had to proceed as best 
we could. Then after regulations 
were issued, we had to change our 
procedure accordingly. Some of the 
regulations were made retroactive, 
and in such cases we had to go 
back and change what we had done, 
as in the case of purchase orders. 

“Procedure is now pretty well 
standardized, however, and others 
now undertaking such responsibili- 
ties should have less difficulty. 
They can go to a defense plant that 
is already in operation and study 
their procedures. In this connec- 
tion, they may feel assured that 
they will be welcomed and given 
every assistance, both by the de- 
fense plant management and by the 
army or navy men concerned. We 
are all engaged in a common cause 
and are anxious to cooperate in 
every way possible. 

“As most defense plants are 
being financed by the Defense 
Plant Corporation to produce ma- 
terial for the Army or Navy, the 
operator must deal with at least 
two agencies of the Government. 
Such being the case, more office 
work than the private manufac- 
turer has been accustomed to will 
be required. This means that he 
will need more space, more equip- 
ment, and more workers than he 
would expect otherwise. 

“The matter of obtaining an 


adequate and competent office force | 


should be considered early. Many 
workers must be given special 
training in operating some of the 
office machines, while all, of course, 
must be made familiar with the 
prescribed routine.” 

Mr. Denison emphasized the 


fact that more space, equipment, 
and workers are required in « de- 
fense plant than in a comparabk 
office in private industry, and we 
have seen why this is so. But about 
how much more? Well, as stated 
above, the original appropriation 
for furnishing and equipping the 
Packard defense plant offices was 
$75,000. But it was soon found 
that more office work than had 
been anticipated was required, 
hence correspondingly more ecuip- 
ment was needed. Estimates for 


this purpose, therefore, wer in- 
creased to $120,000 in Jam ry, 
April, and to 


to $165,000 in 
$185,000 recently. 

Principal equipment now in use 
may be itemized as follows: 


Typewriters s 
Adding machines .... . 
Calculating machines . . 
Bookkeeping machines 
Addressographs 
Dictating machines .. . . 
Duplicating machines . . 
Hektowriters ‘ 
Machine desks... . 
Clerical and typists’ 
desks . 
Chairs . 
Letter files 
Storage files......... 
Storage cabinets ...... 


Sectional files, drafting equip- 
ment, miscellaneous items, and 
something over $5,000 worth of 
equipment furnished a subcontrac- 
tor bring the total cost of equip- 
ment already purchased to $159,- 
366.29. About $25,000 worth of 
additional equipment is now need- 
ed, or will be needed in the near 
future. 

In addition to the above, the 
payroll department is completely 
mechanized and most of its equip- 
ment is leased, rather than pur- 
chased. The procedure in this de- 
partment is quite unusual and it 
will be outlined in a subsequent ar- 
ticle. Many other defense account- 
ing problems are arising daily and 
will be discussed in early issucs of 
this magazine, and_ througout 
1942. 
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“It's No Good —We Have Tried It” 


in saying it couldn’t be done. McCormick met with 


ACED with a shortage of young men a certain 

company executive recently turned down a pro- 
posal to train young women for jobs operating a cer- 
tain type of business machine. “They are no good. We 
tried them during the last war, and they did not 
pan out.” 

So he turned thumbs down on the proposal. Every 
day in business men turn down suggestions for no 
other reason than that the plan was tried and found 
wanting. There are times when this is a good reason, 
but before falling back on it today we ought to ask 
ourselves, “Did we really give it a fair test when we 
tried it before?” “Are conditions the same today as 
when we first tried it?” “Can’t we profit by past 
failures and turn them into successes today?” 

We must remember that almost every successful 
business today is the result of many failures, many 
liscouragements, and not a few hard knocks. Edison 

ad enough failures during his attempts to create the 
neandescent lamp to have warranted almost any man 
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many reverses and failures before he established the 
company which is today the greatest farm implement 
organization on earth. 

Almost everybody knows there were numberless peo- 
ple who thought the man who said he could build a 
machine to add ought to have been locked up with 
other men who thought they were Napoleon. Sholes 
met with almost nothing but ridicule and laughter 
while he was working on a machine which he said 
would write letters. 

Only when men fail and try and then fail and try 
again do we see a great enterprise land on firm 
ground. Beware of quick successes in any field. Today 
every. business man is faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing plans and methods succeed in the face of previous 
failure. 

Only those who have the guts to try something 
which has failed before may survive the baffling prob- 
lems that face business today.—E. W. 
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“Can We Pull in Our Salesmen 
And Save Money?” 





‘‘Why spend money on salesmen when we can’t deliver 
what is sold?’’ is a question facing many companies 
today. Here in a brilliant analysis of typical sales prob- 
blems it is shown why it may be cheaper to keep sales- 
men on the job than to break into the all-important 
continuity of sales effort even now when sales are easy 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


TUDIES recently completed in- 

dicate that one of the biggest 
factors in selling in many lines of 
business is continuity of sales 
effort. One nationally-known com- 
pany analyzed 350 of its best buy- 
ers to find out how many years of 
sales effort are required to obtain 
orders from these customers. Here 
is a tabulation of what this com- 
pany learned: 


55 buyers were sold the first 
year they were called on; 

82 the second year; 

33 the third year; 

10 the fourth year; 

3 the fifth year; 

8 the sixth year; 

29 the seventh year; 

2 the eighth year; 

11 the ninth year; 

14 the tenth year; 

70 more than ten years; and 

33 could not be determined 
from records. 


Another company, the New York 
and Richmond Gas Company, 
Staten Island, New York, has re- 
cently found that one of the main 
reasons why more gas appliances 
are not sold is the infrequency of 
sales calls which breaks the con- 
tinuity of sales effort. Each time a 
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general list of customers is called 
on, a few sales will be made. But it 
will be a surprisingly small per- 
centage. A few people will buy the 
first time they are called on; a few 
the second; a few more the third 
time. Most people, however, must 
be called on many times before they 
will purchase. 

There are two reasons why this 
is true. Many may not be in a 
financial position to buy the first 
few times the salesman visits them, 
or they may be unable to buy be- 
cause there are other difficulties in 
the way. Most people, however, are 
merely slow to make up their minds 
when it comes to installing house- 
hold equipment, and they must be 
asked to buy many times before 
they give in. In a good proportion 
of cases it may take several years 
before enough calls are made to 
swing the sale. 

Furthermore, the calls must be 
made fairly close together, not less 
than two a year. If they are not 
made that often the effect of the 
first call is lost before the second 
is made. The continuity is broken. 
Once this happens the seller has to 
start all over again. For instance, 
if a customer needs ten calls to be 
sold, those required calls cannot be 


made haphazardly. They must | 

made systematically, at least o 

every six months. In other word, 
it may take a minimum of five yea 

to make enough calls to effect 4 
sale. 

Why, then, should this industy 
stop making sales calls because of 
the war, or priorities, or shorta,y 
of materials, or for any other re: 
son? Most of these calls won’t pr: 
duce any business for years. By th: 
time the sale is made, the chanc: 
are the war will be over and priori 
ties will be a thing of the past. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to 
adjust the solicitation somewhat to 
suit the current situation. This 
should be done if it is impossible to 
make immediate deliveries, in thos: 
cases where sales are made. All 
that has to be done is to tune th 
solicitation down to a low pressur: 
angle, to an educational rather 
than a selling slant. 

The New York and Richmond 
Gas Company has also taken steps 
to solve the showroom problem- 
that is, the difficulty of getting 
people into the showrooms. Of 
course, a lot of customers pass 
through a utility’s showrooms on 
their way to pay their bills but few 
of them stop to look at the mer 
chandise shown there. This com 
pany has figured out a way to get 
people to visit its showroom. 

It extends the hospitality of its 
showroom to card clubs. Card 
clubs accept this invitation several! 
times a month, and the main sales 
floor is rearranged on these oc 
casions so that forty or fifty table: 
can be accommodated. At the sam 
time the equipment is so displaye: 
that everybody can see it. In addi 
tion to providing tables, chair: 
cards, etc., the gas company giv¢ 
away prizes such as cooking uten 
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sils, oven dishes, or a glass coffee 
maker. Its household economist 
bakes a huge birthday cake before- 
hand and presents it to the woman 
in the party whose birthday comes 
the closest to the date of the meet- 
ing. Before the party starts, the 
economist gives a short talk on the 
modern gas range. Then she puts 
a meal in the oven, and later when 
the playing ends the cooked meal 
is given as a prize. 

These showroom visits take the 
place of sales calls. In fact, they 
are usually far more effective than 
a house call. Most card parties 
produce several good leads. How- 
ever, the great majority of the 
women attending parties do not ex- 
press any interest in buying im- 
mediately. But they do receive a 
favorable impression of gas equip- 
ment, which contributes to an ulti- 
mate sale. If ten impressions or 
solicitations are necessary to make 
a sale, attendance at these card 
parties can be counted as at least 
one solicitation. 

We know more about the science 
of selling than any other nation 
in the world. Yet, every time a war 
or a depression or a political deb- 
acle strikes, we forget the lessons 
of our experience and do the very 
things that our experience teaches 
us we should not do—interrupt the 
continuity of our selling effort. All 
selling — salesmen, advertising, 
promotion, whatever the medium— 
is designed to make impressions the 
cumulative effect of which makes 
sales. Cut out making these im- 
pressions now, and the accumula- 
tion of past impressions will be 
gradually lost. Every business man 
knows this, but too many of them 
disregard their knowledge every 
time a serious economic crisis 
arises. 

A large company for which I do 
occasional research held an execu- 
tive meeting a few months ago to 
determine what its sales policy 
should be during the current emer- 
gency. War orders are taking a 
big slice of its manufacturing ca- 
pacity. The question was, should 
it continue its regular selling prac- 
tices during (Continued on page 42) 
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Hou Many Times Does 
A Prospect Say “Ne”? 


Sales made today, in many lines of business, were begun 
one, two, three, five, or perhaps even ten years ago. 
That’s why it is dangerous and often expensive to stop 
steady calls by salesmen, even when oversold. 


Out of 350 customers whose records were recently ana- 
lyzed, 70 were called on for more than ten years before 
buying. 


There were 14 who said ‘‘no’’ for ten years, and 11 who 
did not buy until called on for nine years. 


The largest number of customers were sold in the second 
year of sales effort, while only 55, out of the entire 350, 
were sold in the first year of sales calls. 


These figures may be entirely out of line for your busi- 
ness but before you shelve sales effort make a similar 
analysis to see if stopping sales effort is advisable. 











Sam Dean Tackled the Toughest 


Job in Merchandising 





Dealers did not want to sell milk, the unions, the city 
dads, and even the farmers opposed any change in the 
old house-to-house delivery plan for milk distribution. 
But Sam Dean wanted to cut distribution costs and 
sell milk through food stores. It was a long fight, but 
it now looks as if he is winning. A story that will make 
your heart beat faster in appreciation of his grit 





BY F. C. MINARER 


HREE years ago, Sam Dean 

startled the whole milk distri- 
bution set-up in the Chicago area 
by distributing fresh milk in paper 
containers through retail stores. 
Everyone had said, “It can’t be 
done.” But Sam Dean knew it 
could—so he stepped into the dis- 
tribution plan and turned it upside 
down. Mr. Dean, president of the 
Dean Milk Company, is a man in 
his sixties, but his attitude toward 
business is that of a modern. To 
him, it just isn’t reasonable that a 
product made or distributed in a 
certain fashion for years cannot 
be produced or distributed in a 
better, more economical way. He 
looked upon the house-to-house de- 
livery of milk as old-fashioned and 
outdated. He admitted there was 
a time when it was necessary to de- 
liver milk each morning: to the 
housewife’s doorstep to insure that 
it would be sweet and fresh. But 
that time was before the era of 
widespread refrigeration. Today, 
with stores and homes equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration, the 
house-to-house distribution of milk 
doesn’t fit in with our streamlined 
age. Why not sell milk in the retail 
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food shops just like any other per- 
ishable food product? 

Then there was the price ques- 
tion. The price of milk had always 
been a bone of contention among 
the farmers and consumers. Farm- 
ers complained that they didn’t get 
enough for their milk; consumers 
complained because they thought 
they paid too much. Years of ex- 
perience in the canning of evapo- 
rated milk had taught Sam Dean 
many things about cutting costs. 
He knew that processing evapo- 
rated milk was more costly than 
handling fresh milk, yet Dean’s 
canned evaporated milk was then 
selling through the stores at 6 
cents, while fresh milk was 1014 
cents a quart to the consumer. And 
Dean’s was earning a profit! 

After considering methods and 
costs, Mr. Dean figured the answer 
to both questions could be found 
in the use of paper milk containers 
and store delivery only. The weak- 
ness of the glass-bottled, home- 
delivered milk set-up was in its 
costly handling and heavy hauling 
charges. For instance, the glass 
bottling process includes pumping 
the milk (after cooling) into tank 


trucks, hauling these tanks to t!, 
city plant, pumping the milk into a 
storage tank, then pasteurizing 
and bottling. The milk is then 
placed in cold storage room to 
await distribution house to hous: 

The time element from farmer to 
consumer is about 48 hours. Tic 
Dean method eliminates pumping 
milk into the tank cars for the mi|k 
is pasteurized and packaged at t! 


Sam Dean’s story proves there are 
still opportunities in new businesses 
for the man who is not afraid to fignt 
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Part of the big fleet of trucks which distribute milk to grocery stores to be sold in paper bottles in defiance of tradition that 
milk must be delivered to the final consumer in glass bottles. Distribution costs can be cut and consumption increased 
because there is no necessity for the dead-weight load of glass and wooden crates to be trucked to and from the consumer 


country milk plants as soon as the 
farmer turns it over to the plant. 
Individual packages are then pack- 
ed 12 to a carton, stacked in a 
refrigerator truck and taken to a 
central depot where smaller de- 
livery trucks deliver the packages 
to the stores. It takes about 24 
hours from farmer to consumer 
during which time the milk is sealed 
against contamination in sterilized 
packages from milk plant to con- 
sumer. 

Costs are pared at every point 
by reducing the number of opera- 
tions, by less hauling, by lighter 
weight of product (a 12-quart 
carton of Dean’s paper-packaged 
milk weighs 28 pounds; 12 glass- 
bottled quarts in a wooden case, 
62 pounds), more convenient pack- 
ing, and store instead of home de- 
livery. When Dean’s was ready for 
distribution in the suburbs, “They” 
said that paper containers would 
raise the cost of milk. Dean’s pro- 
vided milk in the suburban stores 
at that time at 1014 cents, where- 
as in Chicago, glass-bottled milk 
sold at 13 cents a quart. “They” 
said that paper containers were 
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not sanitary. But scientific tests 
proved not only a lower bacteria 
count for the paper container, but 
less danger of contamination. 
“They” also said while Dean’s 
could sell the suburbs, it could 
never break into Chicago. But to- 
day Dean’s is serving many thou- 
sands of families through the retail 
food stores; a fleet of refrigerated 
trucks is delivering packaged milk 
to retail stores in the entire Chi- 
cago area, and the milk plant at 
Chemung, Illinois, pasteurizes tens 
of thousands of quarts of milk 
daily. 

Just stating results makes the 
whole enterprise seem like a simple 
undertaking. Actually, the difficul- 
ties were so great, only a real 
fighter would have seen the project 
through to its finish. In the first 
place, Sam Dean had three strikes 
on him: He had to sell the consumer 
on the paper package and on the 
idea of buying milk from the gro- 
cery store. Then he had to sell the 
retail store on carrying milk as a 
traffic item rather than as a con- 
venience item. As any new form of 
distribution has to be sold over and 


over to the public before it is ac- 
cepted, these problems didn’t really 
worry Sam Dean for he knew that 
once he got into Chicago, he could 
sell the community on all three 
points. 

The rub, however, was in getting 
into Chicago. Public health officials 
had to be sold on the paper con- 
tainer, on the certification of the 
plant, on the fact that pasteuriza- 
tion took place in the country and 
not the city and on store distribu- 
tion. These were stumbling blocks, 
indeed. Without paper containers, 
without pasteurization in the coun- 
try, without sale through grocery 
stores, Dean’s milk could not be 
distributed at a lower cost and the 
whole new distribution set-up was 
out. 

Besides being a fighter, Sam 
Dean is a good planner. He laid 
his plans very carefully. First, the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice’s approval of paper containers 
must be secured. That hurdle was 
taken. Then the Chicago Board of 
Health must follow suit. Another 
hurdle was jumped. Then tests had 
to prove the paper container de- 
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creased bacterial count. Scientific 
tests at the University of Illinois 
made the taking of this hurdle pos- 
sible. The new Flash-pasteurization 
process must be approved. Another 
hurdle made. Then costs had to be 
carefully figured to prove the 
economy of the paper packaging 
process. The final hurdle was made. 

In consideration of all these fac- 
tors—government approval, con- 
sumer approval, sanitary process- 
ing methods, lowered costs—the 
problem from there on should have 
been easy. But still there were diffi- 
culties, most important of which 
was the fact that Chicago’s milk 
ordinance was not clearly stated 
and had to be interpreted by the 
courts before fresh milk could be 
distributed in paper containers. 
There was nothing in the ordinance 
that stated paper containers could 
not be used; but, on the other 
hand, there was nothing that stated 
they could be used. And Dean’s 
could not come into Chicago until 
this problem was ironed out by 
the courts. 

In the meantime, Sam Dean had 
been laying his plans to secure wide 
distribution in the suburbs. In 
November 1938 distribution had 
begun in the suburban area and 
before long, distribution was a fact 


in the north, west, and south sub- 
urbs. Dean’s paper packed milk 
was now to be seen in more and 
more suburban stores. Thus when 
Dean’s was finally ready to go 
into the courts with the case, it 
not only had a great mass of evi- 
dence in its favor, but actual 
distribution to prove that paper 
containers were being used. In 
fact, when the case came into the 
courts, paper containers were being 
used in 488 communities, including 
practically all of Chicago’s sub- 
urbs. However, in spite of all the 
evidence in their favor, the case 
dragged on from February 1939 
until the fall of 1940 when the 
courts handed down a decision per- 
mitting the distribution of milk in 
paper containers in Chicago. Dur- 
ing the difficult period Dean’s was 
trying to get distribution, many 
plans were considered and aban- 
doned, for great care had to be 
taken not to involve the company 
in litigation in the local courts. 
Such litigation might have dragged 
on for years and Dean’s would have 
been confined to the suburban 
area. However, by patiently biding 
its time, the company was able to 
bring a test case before the federal 
courts and the decision in the fall 
of 1940 was obtained without all 


the intervening court litigation. 

One might say that careful and 
patient planning is the keynote of 
Sam Dean’s success. It was far 
sighted planning that enabled him 
to come into the courts with a clean 
case. It was planning that enabled 
him to cut many corners and thus 
cut costs. And when on October 
24, 1940, the courts gave the sig 
nal to go ahead, the Dean distribu 
tion plans were ready and waiting 
On October 25, the Dean trucks 
were delivering milk in paper con 
tainers to the dealers who had been 
selected long before that date. 

The Dean Company’s latest in 
novation in the milk field is homog 
enized milk. By homogenizing milk, 
the cream globules are broken up 
and distributed throughout th« 
milk so that the cream cannot 
separate and rise to the top. Thus 
the child gets the whole milk in each 
glassful for the cream cannot be 
poured off the top. Homogenized 
milk has, of course, a richer taste 
and greatly appeals to young chil- 
dren. As Dean’s newspaper adver- 
tisements state, “The Last serving 
is as good as the First.” Inciden- 
tally, this newspaper advertising is 
an excellent example of how a new 
process can be sold to the con- 
sumer. 





Desk Reminder 
For Salesmen 


ECAUSE his office has passed 
quota for more than two years, 
the Chicago manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s 
sales office recently placed on each 
salesman’s desk a framed reminder 
that this month was the 25th con- 
secutive month for passing quota. 
Prepared in simulated hand-writ- 
ing, each message was placed in a 
frame, similar to the frames usu- 
ally used for pictures. Acting as a 
subtle reminder the message got its 
point over at once. 
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Don’t be too hard on the poor buyer for being skeptical and doubtful. His sleep 
is disturbed by dreams of vast inventories of poorly bought goods still on hand 


Before You Tackle 


The New Prospect 





Before the buyer has achancetosay, ‘‘Notinterested,’’ a 
good salesman has unearthed facts which grab his in- 
terest at the start of the interview. A brief account of 
different methods which nail down a buyer's attention 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


OT interested. Too cheap for my 

trade. Sorry.” And with that 

a department store buyer turned 
away as if to end the interview. 

“T don’t know why you call this 
item too cheap. It sells regularly 
for 61 cents, and your best seller 
lownstairs is 50 cents,” answered 
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the salesman smiling pleasantly. 

“It is not—we don’t carry any- 
thing that cheap in our store now.” 

“Well, there’s no point in argu 
ing about it,” said the salesman. 
“Just come downstairs with me, 
and I will show you a display in 
Department 156 of a competitive 


item selling at 50 cents. What I 
want to do is to show you how 
many more features we give for 61 
cents.” 

Because the salesman had the 
buyer backed in a corner, the 
buyer eased out of the situation by 
telling the salesman to go down- 
stairs on the selling floor and see 
his assistant. 

“He buys all that low-priced 
stuff,” explained the buyer with a 
grand, face-saving gesture. 

Downstairs went the salesman, 
saw the assistant buyer, got a 
whopping big order because the as- 
sistant buyer saw at once that the 
salesman’s item was a far better 
value for the money than the com- 
petitive item. 

This little story which is a re- 
port on an actual happening early 
in November 1941 is told to show 
how important it is for a salesman 
to know something about his pros- 
pect’s business before he makes his 
call. 

Often it is too late to learn dur- 
ing or after the call. We must re- 
member that the big idea in many 
a smart buyer’s head is to get rid 
of a salesman. Some buyers turn 
away millions of dollars in profits 
for their companies because they 
are too smart to listen to a sales- 
man’s story. In order to appear 
busy they take one glance at a 
salesman’s sample, then blurt out, 
“Not interested, my boy. Come in 
again when you have something 
better.” This makes the buyer feel 
like a big shot and helps soothe his 
inferiority complex which is the re- 
sult of the low salary he is paid. 

But the salesman who lets a 
buyer get away with a quick, 
snappy “not interested” is just as 
silly as the buyer, because both 
could earn more money if the sales- 
man can pin the buyer down with 
facts that will make him listen care- 
fully. 

Here is another case. A New 
York company operates nine retail 
stores. The buyer holds forth in a 
little cubby hole in the corner of a 
badly overcrowded mezzanine floor. 
A leather goods salesman planned 
to call on this buyer, but, before he 
99 





Many Sales 
Ane Ruined 


—because a salesman barged 
in and began selling before he 
knew anything about the pros- 
pect. 


To the salesman who knows 
little about a prospect’s busi- 
ness, his policies, or past his- 
tory, a quick alibi often means 
a turndown. 


This story tells how salesmen 
**get the drop’”’ on prospects by 
a few simple methods which 
help them to recognize a flim- 
sy excuse for not buying, and 
enable them to talk intelli- 
gently to buyers 





did, he visited all nine of the 
branch stores and decided just 
where each store could display the 
line in case he was successful in 
getting an order from him. More 
than that he talked with a number 
of salespeople in each store and in 
two stores they told him they had 
been receiving calls for several 
items in the line. The salesmen took 
their names and got permission to 
tell the buyer. 

No sooner had the salesman 
spread his samples than the buyer 
sang out, “Not interested. Too 
high-priced for our trade.” He 
turned and began checking a pile 
of invoices on his desk, acting as if 
his very life depended on getting 
those invoices checked in the next 
few minutes. 

“Look here a minute. You have 
six items in each of your stores 
that sell for more money than this 
billfold. I checked every store be- 
fore I came here. In your lower 
Broadway store, Mrs. Grant told 
me they had constant calls for an 
item to sell at this price.” 

“Don’t bother me with what 
saleswomen say. They never have 
the right stuff if you listen to 
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them. I am doing the buying for 
this business, not Mrs. Grant.” 

“Sure thing. I know that. But 
look here. You haven’t anything in 
stock like this. It is a steady seller 
wherever it is on display.” The 
salesman laid a sample down on top 
of the pile of invoices, right in 
front of the buyer’s eyes. It was 
none too polite a thing to do, but 
every salesman knows that you 
can’t be too polite with a buyer of 
this kind. He is used to dealing 
with salesmen who do not stand on 
ceremony. 

He picked up the sample, looked 
at it, turned it over, then picked up 
the telephone and asked for Mrs. 
Grant. He checked the salesman’s 
statement and then began looking 
over the line. The salesman ex- 
plained how a certain assortment 
would fit into the company’s dis- 
play cases in each store, suggested 
a quantity for each store, and in 
ten minutes had a fair-sized order. 

The order would have been lost 
if the salesman had not taken time 
to prepare for the call. Any call 
worth making is worth making 
right, but there are some salesmen 
who rush in to see a buyer with so 
little knowledge of the buyer’s own 
needs that they are forced to ac- 
cept his first objection, no matter 
how weak it is. 

We must remember in selling 
that it is the buyer’s job to be 
skeptical, to be cynical, and to be 
careful. A thousand previous buy- 
ing mistakes haunt him day and 
night. He wakes up in the early 
morning hours from dreams in 
which millions of dollars’ worth of 
unsold goods march before his 
eyes like regiments of soldiers. No 
wonder he does not always respond 
to the salesman’s enthusiasm. He 
sees pictures of dollars flying out 
the window and dreams of inven- 
tory sheets packed with goods on 
hand which he thought would sell 
rapidly. 

It is the salesman’s job to do 
much of the buyer’s thinking and 
to supply the buyer with the im- 
agination he lacks. Remember this: 
A buyer with too much imagination 
would soon bankrupt his employer. 


The buyer is trained to say to him 
self everytime he thinks of placing 
a big order, “Wait a minute, you 
can always send a reorder.” 

The time to answer objections, 
to outstep the buyer who will no! 
listen is before he voices his objec 
tion and before he says, “Not in 
terested.” The only way this can 
be done is to get the facts befor 
you make the call. One day r 
cently a certain company’s genera 
manager was surprised to receive ; 
request from a motor truck sales 
man. The salesman wanted permis 
sion to ride one of the company’s 
trucks all day in the cab beside th 
driver. When the salesman offere«! 
to sign a release absolving the com 
pany from all liability in case o' 
an accident, the permission wa; 
granted. 

A few days later the salesman 
came in with a log of two days’ 
trucking. “From my study of your 
requirement your trucks appear to 
be too heavy. I am suggesting a 
lighter truck for you when you are 
ready to buy again,” he told the 
general manager. 

Then the salesman went on to 
explain the reasons for his recom 
mendations, to list the company’s 
trucks, condition, mileage, and 
probable trade-in values. Befor: 
that call was ended he had an orde: 
for two new trucks. 

The old-time book salesmen who 
worked from door to door wer 
masters of a fine art. It was noth 
ing unusual for them to sell a wom 
an $40 worth of books when sh« 
badly needed a new living room 
chair or a new kitchen range. These 
men were able to chalk up thes 
sales because they first got a line 
on each prospect. They’d ask th 
neighbors, “Who lives next door’ 
How many children? What age ar 
the children? What does the man 
do?” By the time they rang th 
door bell, they knew just how to 
approach the woman who came to 
the door. 

Even now, when selling in som 
lines seems easy, the salesman who 
has the inside track is the salesman 
who knows a little more about hi 
prospect than any competitor. 
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Taking the Headaches Out of 
Payroll Accounting 





Payroll complications caused by hourly rates, night 
work and efficiency bonus, credit union, insurance, 
Social Security, time payment, and other deductions 
prove easy to handle when Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany mechanizes its payroll accounting. Now the pay- 
roll audit figures are easy to assemble and every de- 
partment has better control because facts are available 





BY JOHN GARTH 


ACK in the days when most em- 

ployees were paid a certain sum 
each week, payrolls were not a 
major accounting problem. But 
today most employees are paid by 
the hour, and receive double time 
for overtime. Here then, is the first 
complication in computing pay- 
rolls. You can no longer look at 
an employee’s rate card, check the 
time-clock card to see that he or 
she has been at work the prescribed 
number of hours, and write out 
the check for the predetermined 
amount. 

Let us look at an actual case. 
The Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany has several thousand em- 
ployees, about 87 per cent of whom 
are paid an hourly rate, plus a pro- 
duction bonus. Susie Somelka, 
which is, of course, an imaginary 
name for a real person, is one of 
these employees. 

Her rate is 41 cencs an hour 
for 40 hours a week, double time 
for overtime. But there is more to 
it than that. Time studies have set 
a production rate for Susie, and 
because she is a skilled worker she 
does more work each week than her 
quota. So she is paid a bonus, which 
adds something to her earnings, 
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and also adds another operation to 
the job of computing her salary 
check. 

Keep the accounting problem in 
mind—first, there is hourly rate 
times hours worked; then Susie’s 
production efficiency bonus must be 
calculated; than an addition for 
overtime at increased rates. If she 
works at night she receives 5 cents 
an hour bonus for night work. 

At this point the payroll ac- 
countants have just begun with 
Susie. She is a clever girl, and this 
week she has been paid an award 
for a suggestion—which is a per- 
centage of the estimated savings 
resulting from her suggestion. ‘This 
must be added to her check and a 
note made of it on her earnings 
card, on the check stub, and on the 
payroll audit sheet. 

With these items, plus a possible 
addition for a vacation salary or a 
special allowance for holiday sal- 
ary (in case she is present for work 
both the day prior to and the day 
after the holiday), Susie’s total 
earnings are calculated. 

But even with her total earnings 
calculated, there are other items. 
Of course, there is Social Security 
or federal Old Age Benefit to be 


deducted. Then, because Susie is 
thrifty girl, she saves $5.00 a weck 
for deposit in the Chicago Mail 
Order Company credit union. That 
must be deducted. She also has an 
insurance policy which is paid for 
by deductions from salary; she 
gives 25 cents a week to the Com 
munity Fund and pays regular! 
on a hospital care plan. Occasion- 
ally, she buys something from tlie 
company on a time-payment plan, 
and the payments must be deduct«i 
from her salary, too. 

Now we are ready to see what 
happens when the payroll depart- 
ment goes to work to see that Susie 
gets her check, along with hundreds 
of other Susies, Janes, Claras, 
Bills, Toms, and Harrys. 

First step is to take the clock 
card, the employee’s earnings rec- 
ord, and the production efficienc) 
record, which is sent to the payroll 
department from Susie’s depart- 
ment at a stated time each week. 
The calculating machine operator 
has before her the following rec- 
ords: Clock card showing hours 
worked, earnings record which 
shows the hourly rate, the bonus or 
efficiency production record, and 
a calculating device which shows 
the answer to hours times hourly 
rate. When, with the aid of the cal- 
culating machine, the various 
amounts have been calculated, the 
clock cards, the payroll audit 
sheet, and the employee’s earnings 
record go to the bookkeeping ma- 
chine operator (Underwood Elliott 
Fisher) who inserts the payroll 
audit sheet in the machine, under 
a carbon sheet. She also inserts tl 
employee’s earnings record in th 
platen of the machine, and then 
clips the check and check stub in a 
predetermined position which reg- 
isters the ruling from the check 
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stub in line with the earnings record 
and the payroll audit sheet. 

Then, on the small keyboard of 
the machine, the operator writes 
the figures; the machine makes the 
calculations, moves over automati- 
cally—and in much less time than 
is required to tell about it—writes 
on the check itself, the check num- 
ber, date, amount payable. Susie’s 

ne has already been Addresso- 
raphed on the check, check stub, 
and the earnings record, as well as 

- clock cards. Then, when put 
hrough a check signer, the check 
; ready for presentation to Susie 

nelka on payday. 

Much speedier than the old hand- 
-yitten methods of preparing pay- 
olls, this method not only saves 
ime, but it provides much more in- 
formation than was possible when 
he payrolls were largely a pen-and- 
ink job. On the employee’s earn- 
ings record totals are prepared 
four times a year, with a final an- 
nual total each year for income tax 
reporting purposes. Whenever it is 
desired, all kinds of statistics, such 
as total hours worked by men and 
women, total annual earnings, av- 
erage annual earnings, and all such 
figures so often needed are quickly 
available from the earnings records 
of each employee. 

Payroll audit sheets are made by 
departments automatically at the 
time the check and employee earn- 
ings record is made. These are es- 
pecially useful in two different 
ways. One, a copy of it goes to 
each department, which uses it as a 
control and check on departmental 
payroll costs. Another use for it is 
the daily reconciliation with the 
bank. A special account is main- 
tained in one of the downtown 
banks for the payroll checks. Each 
day the bank devises the total of 
checks paid the previous twenty- 
four hours, so that it is known at 
all times the total of uncashed 
checks. Other bookkeeping entries 
are made from the payroll audit 
sheets. In the old handwritten days 
it was next to impossible, or at 
least too expensive to prepare 
needed statistical reports for pay- 
roll expense studies and other pur- 
poses, 
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To the 


Executive... 
f Me handicapped 
by Late 
Figure Facts! 


Are you handicapped in making vital de- 
cisions because essential figure facts are late 
in arriving at your desk? 

If your organization is struggling against a 
rising tide of accounting detail, why not avail 
yourself of the help offered by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher's nation-wide staff of machine 
accounting specialists. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher not only makes three complete lines 
of accounting machines with a model for 
practically every accounting purpose but also 
maintains a staff that is trained to help you 
apply the right machine to your problem. 


The famous Elliott Fisher Electric 
Keyboard Accounting Machine with 
the exclusive flat-writing surface. 
Adaptable because of its great flexi- 
bility to any business. Eliminates 
manual handling of carbons. 
Performs many related oper- 

ations at a single typing. 











> 


In busy government departments and in 
bustling defense industries, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher accounting machines are dem- 
onstrating their ability to handle practically 
every phase of accounting work at a tremen- 
dous saving of time, effort and money. 
There’s no reason why your business should 
not profit from them too. Telephone our 
nearest Branch or write direct to head- 
quarters today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 
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Set up for other deductions as a result of the company’s retirement savings plan, International Harvester’s problem in 
accounting for defense bond purchases was easy because of the modernized equipment already installed in its offices 


When Employees Buy Defense 
Bonds with Salary Deductions 





International Harvester finds mechanized accounting 
the only answer to the job of keeping track of salary de- 
ductions for defense bond purchases, as well as savings 
for retirement, and other company contributions 





BY HERBERT E. FLEMING 


NE of the problems inherent in 
any plan for assisting employ- 
ees to buy defense bonds out of 
salary savings is the accounting 
and record keeping involved. With 
all the numerous payroll deduction 
plans in effect in most companies, 
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as well as income tax reporting 
and Social Security accounting, 
most payroll departments are over- 
worked and rushed. Adding one 
more set of deductions and the con- 
sequent additional accounting in- 
volve is often the straw which will 


break the back of an already over- 


burdened accounting department 
Because employee compensation 
accounting had already been mod- 
ernized it was not a big task for 
International Harvester Company 
to add bond payments to its en- 
ployee compensation accounting 
At International Harvester em- 
ployees may participate in a sav- 
ings plan which, with certain res: 
vations, such as length of servi: 
calls for the company to set asi 
a “matching payment” as a c 
tribution toward a_ retirem 
fund. Interest.must be calcula' 
at intervals, and as the charter 
the plan provides that “the co 
pany must keep a_ separate 
count for each participating « 
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ployee in which shall be entered all 
credits and withdrawals relating 
to such employee,” considerable ac- 
counting is necessary. 

To maintain these records the 
mpany had installed four book- 
<eping machines and a_ system 
here each employee’s ledger card 

posted automatically and the 
ecessary computations are mech- 
‘nized to increase speed and avoid 
rors. This mechanically posted 

lger card is the heart of the sys- 

m. It is used to record the neces- 
sury figures under a system by 
‘hich: (1) Employees’ monthly 

vings, (2) company matching 
edits, (3) extra compensation 
aid to employees by the company, 

and (4) interest are utilized solely 
tv buy savings bonds or to build up 
other funds from which to supply 
cash to workers during unemploy- 
ment and retirement. 

To aid the reader in following 
the main motions in entries on each 
employee’s ledger card, a copy is 
reproduced. Monthly entering of 
employees’ credits involves the 
heaviest volume of work. At the 
end of each month the savings 
which each employee has author- 
ized to be deducted from his wages 
or salary for the weekly or semi- 
monthly pay periods of that month 
are entered in column 3 as absolute 
credits. And for employees with 
three years or more of service, the 
company’s matching 
which may equal as much as 214 
per cent of the employee’s pay but 
which cannot be withdrawn except 


payments, 


for retirement or unemployment, 
must be entered in column 4 as con- 
tingent credits. 

Then once a year, when earnings 
permit, the employee is credited 
with the extra compensation pro- 
vided by the company for all em- 
ployees with three years or more 
of unbroken service whether they 
are making savings through pay- 
roll deductions or not. This extra 
compensation is given when the 
company’s profits for a fiscal year 
exceed enough first to provide pre- 
ferred stock dividends and $3.00 a 
share on the common, a formula 
which last year yielded to every em- 
ployee with three or more years of 
service an extra 2.1 per cent of his 
year’s wages. Since he can with- 
draw one-half of this extra at will, 
but the other half only on account 
of unemployment, retirement, or 
termination of service, one-half is 
credited to him with his savings in 
column 3 and the other half in 
column 7 headed “Restricted Extra 
Compensation.” 

Another annual credit, entered 
in columns 3, 4, and 7 is interest, 
at 3 per cent, paid by the company, 
on the employee’s average monthly 
‘ash balances. Still another credit 
to be posted annually—last year 
$4.00 for each employee with three 
or more years’ service who was 
making savings under the plan, is 
one from a “general security fund 
reserve account” derived chiefly 
from matching payments forfeited 
because of withdrawals. 

Defense bonds are purchased for 


the employees once a month. The 
ledger cards are reviewed for that 
purpose. For each employee whose 
balance of savings and unrestricted 
extra compensation, as shown in 
column 3, equals $18.75, the com- 
pany orders a custodian bank to 
buy a government savings bond, 
now a defense bond, good for $25 
at maturity, in the name of that 
employee. This means that a credit 
entry must be made under the 
heading “Bonds,” column 8, on the 
employee’s ledger card, and a cor- 
responding charge in column 3 
headed “Employee Savings and Un- 
restricted Extra Compensation.” 

Withdrawals by employees need- 
ing ready money are made chiefly 
because of temporary unemploy- 
ment, for example, when raw ma- 
terials are lacking or inventories 
are being taken. The plan has not 
been in operation long enough to 
afford many withdrawals for re- 
tirement. The unemployment with- 
drawals enable the employee to get 
an amount equal to three-fifths of 
his normal full-time pay, as long as 
there are sufficient credits to his 
account. Withdrawals for all pur- 
poses require approximately 1,500 
debit entries a month in columns 
3, 4, and 7. 

In view of these many monthly 
and yearly credits and debits, bal- 
ances are carried forward in two 
pairs of columns: 5 and 6 headed 
“Employee Savings and Unre- 
stricted Extra Compensation Bal- 
ance” and “Company Matching 
Payments Balance”; and 9 and 10 
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The top edge of the ten-column employee ledger card on which International Harvester mechanically enters records of 
employee savings, company payments, interest, bond payments, and purchases from month to month and year to year 
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under the headings “Restricted 
Extra Compensation Balance” and 
“Bonds Balance.” 

To make all these entries and 
to carry forward all these balances, 
and also to get registers and trial 
balances, all quickly and accu- 
rately, there has been an ingenious 
adaptation of four identical units 
of a bookkeeping machine. This 
machine (Burroughs), widely used 
for accounts receivable, is here 
adapted for accounts payable. 

Each of these machines auto- 
matically adds and subtracts, ver- 
tically and horizontally. Each has 
153 keys, seventeen columns of 
nine. One column is covered, indi- 
cating that the keyboard is split. 
This is arranged in that way be- 
cause the employee’s ledger card 
is really two cards in one. Its col- 
umns 3 to 6 are for employee sav- 
ings and unrestricted extra com- 
pensation and for company match- 
ing payments, while its columns 7 
to 10 are for restricted extra com- 
pensation and for bonds. For the 
former columns there are on the 
keyboard at the left of the column 
cover, and for the latter at its 
right, black and white keys for dol- 
lars and cents. 

At the extreme left of this short- 
cut keyboard there is a column of 
red keys for years. Then there are 
two columns of blue keys used to- 
gether for symbols to describe the 
entries, for example, “PR-MC” for 
payroll deduction and company 
matching payment. 

The girl operating each machine 
begins her day’s work by setting a 
rotary dater, on the side of the ap- 
pliance, for the day and the month, 
the key for 1941 having been 
locked down at the beginning of 
the year. 

For the entries in the money col- 
umns on the left side of the card 
the operator makes the following 
motions, each in a second or two: 
First, depresses the keys to pick up 
the old balances on employee sav- 
ingsand unrestricted extracompen- 
sation and on company matching 
payments, in columns 5 and 6 of 
the employee’s card ; second, places 
the card in the machine carriage 
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so that it will print on the line 
where she wants to do her posting; 
third, touches the motor bar at the 
right, thus causing the electric 
motor of the machine to close the 
carriage and get the card into 
printing position ; fourth, finds on 
the listof authorized payroll deduc- 
tions, supplied on a form from the 
works or department concerned, 
the amounts to be posted in col- 
umns 3 and 4 on employee savings 
and company matching payments, 
and depresses the money keys ac- 
cordingly ; fifth, thereupon taps the 
motor bar for the grand operation, 
in which the machine automatically 
prints on the card the date and 
code letters in column 2, and the 
amounts in columns 3 and 4, tabu- 
lates and prints the new balances 
in columns 5 and 6, and also the 
proof sheet which has been fed in 
from the back, all at one time; 
sixth, strikes for a second time the 
keys for figures on the old bal- 
ances; seventh, touches the motor 
bar, which causes the old balances 





DEFENSE 
ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEMS 


Defense contracts, either 
prime or “‘sub,”’ call for a 
tremendous new volume 
of paper work. Watch 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
for the latest information 
about modern accounting 
developments to keep up 
with the government’s 
demand for more and 
more figures. All through 
1942 we will feature im- 
portant stories to help 
you in every phase of ac- 
counting which results 
from defense production 





to be printed for the first time on 
the proof sheet and also the car 
riage to return to the first position 

The round of operations for the 
right side of the card—on credits, 
debits, and balances concerning r. 
stricted extra compensation an 
bonds—is similar. 

A total of 40,750 ledger cars 
was kept up with these machin s 
last year. On 27,000 the entries 
were merely as to credits and wit! 
drawals of the extra compensation, 
the 2.1 per cent of pay. Of the 
13,750 for accounts with employees 
participating in the savings plan, 
2,128 were for employees with less 
than three years of service, but 
11,622 were for those with servic: 
of three years or more whose pay- 
roll deductions yielded them matcii- 
ing payments from the company. 

Bond-purchase entries alone, 
during the months of September 
and October last, concerned 
54,000 savings bonds, with ma- 
turity value of $1,350,000. Thes: 
entries will increase with the broad- 
ening of the plan to aid employees 
to buy defense savings bonds. 

In the months of March and 
April last, at the end of the first 
fiscal year of the plan, when annua! 
entries on extra compensation and 
interest were made in addition to 
the monthly entries on payroll de- 
ductions, matching payments, bond 
purchases, and withdrawals, tl: 
total of items posted was 342,000. 
In the preceding ten months it was 
390,000. The grand total for th 
year was 732,000. 

W. F. Ranker, in immediat: 
charge of the employees’ savings 
plan division, estimates that to do 
by hand all the posting required 
by the plan would take the full 
time of eight girls instead of the 
four now operating the bookkeep- 
ing machines. “To carry running 
balances by adding and subtract- 
ing mentally would be not on'y 
slow but liable to error,” he said. 
“With these machines we get spe: 
and accuracy: in posting each 
ledger card; and also at the sam 
time journal sheets with register 
totals that prove the accuracy 
the posting.” 
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All the Facts 
About Nation's 
Railroads 


peg 1932 to the end of 1940 
the railroads of the United 
Siates abandoned 14,808 miles of 
main track. The most disastrous 
year to the railroads so far as 
the necessity of abandoning track 
was concerned was 1934. In that 
year the roads abandoned 1,995 
miles of track. In 1940 the figure 
was 1,299. 

During this period a total of | 
15,917 locomotives went to the | 
locomotive graveyards. More ac- | 
curately, no doubt—they were 





broken up for scrap. In the same 
period 789,000 freight cars were | 
permanently retired from service 
and 12,202 passenger cars ran 
their last miles. 

Evidence that the country has 
probably seen the last of its rail- 
road building era is seen in the 
figures on the construction of main 
tracks. Since 1932 there have been 
but 763 miles of main track con- 
structed, with 1933 the lowest 
year, when only 36 miles of main 
track were laid. 

Since 1932, 1,843 new locomo- 
tives have been added, and 241,262 | 
freight cars, as well as 1,933 new 
passenger cars. One factor which 
has helped the railroads carry the 
additional freight incident to de- 
fense business is the increased ca- 
pacity of freight cars which has 
been gradually going up. In 1916 
the average capacity per car was 
41 tons; today it is 50 tons. 

These are but a few of the fig- 
ures gleaned from a vast number 
of statistical tables found in a 
Yearbook of Railroad Information 
published by the Committee on 
Public Relations of the eastern 
railroads. The booklet is an excel- 
lent example of the way in which 
an industry can present the facts 





about itself to the public. 
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To Help Plan the Printing 
You Need Now to Answer 
Problems 


Send for your copies of the FREE BULLETINS below 


101H—IDEAS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
STATIONERY. A folder to help you match 
your letterheads, envelopes, invoices and 
statements with one design, using com- 
monly available type faces, rules and 
ornaments. 


107H—SPEED THE JOB WITH COLOR. 
Booklet explains the “Signal System” to 
identify departments, branches, or proj- 
ects by paper colors. Tells how color 
saves time, prevents errors, organizes 
detail, provides a check on mailings. 


126H—HOW TO DESIGN A BUSINESS 
FORM. Booklet that helps test forms, un- 
cover needed improvements and mod- 
ernize printed forms. Shows the way to 
organize a smooth-functioning system 
of printed forms to simplify the handling 
of detail jobs. 


127H—FORM LAYOUT AND ORDERING 
SIMPLIFIED. Sheet for use as a guide 
when ordering forms, carries space for 
complete printing specifications. Inside 
fold is ruled for accurate and quick lay- 
out of form. Specify whether you use 
pica or elite typewriter spacing. 


128H—FORM IMPROVEMENT AND RE- 
ORDER RECORD. Indexed folder-en- 
velope shows when to reorder forms, 
what changes to make. Acts as a per- 
petual inventory of form activity. 


135H—COMPLETE CHECK-UP FOR 
YOUR FORMS. Form design “Quiz” 
sheet lists 25 details for checking forms 
for completeness . . . an easy-to-use help 
to make sure no important details are 
omitted. 


137H—REDUCE ERRORS, SAVE MONEY 
WITH THIS COMPLETE PLAN FOR 
HANDLING PRINTING ORDERS. To 
those who buy 25 or more printing jobs 
a year this plan for printing production 
control organizes ordering routine into 
a smooth-working procedure that pro- 
duces better printed pieces in less time, 
with less worry over detail, and with less 
actual work. 


175H—21 WAYS TO KEEP A CLEAR 
DESK. Booklet shows how to avoid “junk- 
heap desks” by recording important 
facts in writing. Illustrating time-saving 
forms for general managers, sales man- 
agers, purchasing agents, treasurers, 
office managers and printing buyers. 
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What Color for the Office? 





When thecolorscheme is right, there will be more work, 
less complaint. Color in advertising, stationery, the 
product itself—even the color of the buildings may mean 


the difference between profit and loss to the owner 





BY GEORGE D. GAW 


_ two years ago, the em- 
ployees of a leading Toledo de- 
partment store were permitted to 
wear no other colors than black 
and navy blue. Then a new per- 
sonnel manager was hired, and one 
of his first acts was to lighten the 
restrictions on employees’ clothes. 
Tan, beige, blue, and brown were 
added to the colors employees were 
permitted to wear, and immediately 
morale improved. With their feel- 
ing of uniformity and drabness re- 
moved, salesgirls and clerks did 
their work more swiftly. Their sales 
increased. The whole atmosphere 
of the store became brighter and 
more colorful. 

Results were so satisfactory, in 
fact, that before long all restric- 
tions on color were eliminated, even 
the long-held restriction that sales- 
girls should fingernail 
polish in deep pink and red shades. 
The personnel manager decided 
that since most women customers 
use dark nail polish, he would ap- 
prove of its being used by store 
employees. His belief has been 
amply substantiated by experience. 
Now the use of color is encouraged 
rather than limited. 

Raymond G. Twyeffort, past 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Merchant Tailors of 
America and the head of a $370,- 
000-a-year tailoring business, is the 
man credited with adding the in- 
gredient of color to men’s fashions. 
It all began, according to an ar- 


not use 
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ticle in The New Yorker, back in 
1925 when Mr. Twyeffort became 
afflicted with a stomach ailment for 
which doctors could locate no or- 
ganic disorder. It was accompanied 
by a phobia against automobiles, 
trains, and paved streets. Until 
that time Mr. Twyeffort’s dress 
had been conventional. Then one 
day he chanced to wear a scarlet 
hunting coat and it had a strange 
effect upon him. It exhilarated 
him, and he began wearing vibrant 
ties, colorful vests, and brilliant pa- 
jamas. Before long his stomach ail- 
ment ceased. He no longer hated 
and feared automobiles or trains. 
And in a flash he arrived at the 
solution: Color had cured him. 

Since that time Mr. Twyeffort 
has devoted most of his career to 
making others realize the potent 
effect of color. “Color gives a man 
intestinal fortitude,” hb tells his 
customers. “Why do North- 
west Mounted Police . ways get 
their man? Red coats. Irresistible. 
Color isn’t sissy! You wouldn’t call 
lumberjacks sissies, would you? Or 
cowboys and Indians? Men love 
color. They go out and get sun- 
burned, and no matter how pain- 
ful it is, they like it. Color is bet- 
ter than Vitamins A, B, C, D, and 
all the rest. Wear more vitamin 
color.” 

Mr. Twyeffort is the man who 
introduced the present colorful 
variations of the conventional 
black dinner jackets and tails. He 


developed the so-called “host suii” 
in many bright colors. He is ¢! 
creator of the summer dinner jac! 
et in cream, canary, green, bli 
and light brown and of formal \ 
ter evening clothes in some six 
five different shades. He has w: 
ten many articles for the tr: 
magazines about color, urg 
business men to use colored s 
tionery, flour millers to use colo 
flour sacks, and restaurant own 
to use colored menus to stimul: 
appetites and increase business. 

By wearing red, Mr. Twyeff 
claims, a man actually feels stro 
and dynamic. Yellow makes | 
gay. Green makes him amoro 
and blue soothes him. 

In the same vein, the Nationa 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation recently listed the psyclio- 
logical effect of various colors | 
this way: Red is highly stimula! 
ing; blue is quieting; yellow 
cheery; and green soothes yet cx 
hilarates. In another piece of 1 
search, these conclusions wer 
drawn: Athletes prefer red; inte!l- 
lectuals like blue; egoists glory in 
vellow; the convivial like orange: 
and the lovelorn are partial to 
crimson. 

It is even reported that a grou) 
of scientists recently undertook to 
record the reactions of eight men 
to models different 
colors. According to this report, 
devices similar to the “lie detector” 


dressed in 


were strapped to the wrists of thes: 
eight men and the models paraded 
before them. Navy blue was thie 
sause of the highest emotional “: 
action.” 

These and a hundred cases lik 
them, however, serve to confirm 
the truth about the power of color 
to affect people’s emotions. Th« 
are actually on record cases in 
which color has set emotional dis- 
turbances in motion even to t 
point of nausea. 

For example, newspapers 
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COLOR SIMPLIFICATION CHART 





Common 
Name 


WHITE 


Orange 
(Yellow 
Red) 


WARM 
COLORS 
(Active) 


(Red 
Blue) 


Ultramarine 
Blue 


Ice Blue 
(Blue 
Green) 

COOL 

COLORS 

(Passive) 

Green 


(Yellow 
Green) 


BLACK 








Other 
Names 


Chalk 
Snow 
Alabaster 


Lemon 
Primrose 
|Chrome 
Canary 


Persian 
Mandarin 
Coral 
Peach 


| 
| 


Garnet 
Scarlet 
Crimson 
Cherry 
Carmine 
Vermilion 
Cardinal 
Ruby 
Blood 
Rose 
Orchid 
Purple 
Magenta 
Mauve 
Lavender 
Indigo 
Cobalt 
Amethyst 
Lake 
Prussian 
Turquoise 
Sapphire 
Peacock 
Azure 

Jade 

Olive 
Spruce 
Lettuce 


Leaf Green /|Emerald 


Shamrock 
Chartreuse 


Jet 
Onyx 


Ebony 





| 


| Nature 





Symbolic 
of | by 


Purity Infants 
Peace 
Cleanliness | 
Light 


|Infants 
|Children 
| Writers 

| Artists 


loss ° 
Scientists 


Adventure 
Glory 
Prosperity 
Loyalty 


Joviality 
Enthusiasm 
Warmth 
Gladness 


| Brunettes 

| Women 

Primitive 
People 

| Latin 
Peoples 


Danger 
Excitement 
Courage 
Action 
Love 


| 
| Dreamers 
| Religious 


Heroism 
Magnifi- 
cence 
Royalty 
Religion 


People 


| Blondes 
|Children 
Men 


Harmony 
Truth 
Honesty 
Sincerity | 
| 
Melancholy | 
Coolness 
Serenity 


Blondes 
| Nordic 
Peoples 


Youth 
Hope 


Safety 
Fertility 


Tragedy 
Death 
Sorrow 
Mourning 


Preferred 


Moods 


| 
| 


| Peaceful 


Stimulating 
Gay 


Romantic 
| Energetic 


Exciting 
Alarming 
Inspiring 
Forceful 


| Worshipful 
| Mournful 


Restful 


Sedate 


Soothing 
Sober 


Tranquil 
Subdued 


Exhilarated 
Cheerful 


Depressed 
Despairing 
Fearful 


Personality 


|Pure 


Intellectual 


Intolerant 
Capricious 


Generous 
Convivial 


Companion- |Thanks- 


able 
Shrewd 
Eloquent 


Impulsive 
Fickle 
Reckless 


Pompous 
Esthetic 


|Discriminat- 


ing 
Dignified 


Prudent 
Serious 


Amiable 


Faithful 


Diligent 
Introspec- 
tive 


Jealous 
Immature 


Morbid 
Mysterious 


Months and | 
Days | 


Seasons and 


Holidays 


Colors of 
Learning 


Arts and 
Letters 


|New Year's January 
Winter |March 
| (Gray) 


Wednesday [Science 


April 


Summer 
|Easter 





October 
(Brown) 

September 

med 


|Fall 


Halloween 


|Engineering 


| giving 


Theok ZY 
Music 
(Pink) 


June 

(Pink) 
December 
Tuesday 


Christmas 

St. Valen- 
tine’s Day 

|Mother’s 
Day 


May 
November 
Monday 


| 


|Easter 


February 
Thursday 


Labor Day Philosophy 


July 
Friday 


Summer 


August Medicine 


Saturday 


Christmas 


Spring 

Arbor Day 

St. Patrick’s 
Day 








their health and petitioned the com- 


over the country recently carried 
the story of an amazing complaint 
filed with the city commissioners of 
Camden, New Jersey, by the resi- 
dents of a certain neighborhood in 
that town. These people, it seems, 
objected violently to the color of a 
newly painted two-story house of 
one of their neighbors. They de- 
clared that the color was affecting 
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missioners to compel the owners to 
change it. 

Their complaint said, in part: 
“The building is a bright, glaring 
yellow—with red and black letter- 
ing—which reflects a ghastly, sick- 
ening glare of yellowish light in 
the front of the houses opposite. It 


creates a nuisance which endangers 


health, physical and mental well- 


being.” 

So far, no report has been given 
of the settlement of the case, but 
it does indicate what color can do, 
not only to an individual, but to 
an entire community. 

Not long ago the guests of a 
well-known Chicagoan walked into 
a hotel dining room and took their 
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places at the table. Before them 
were placed sizzling, golden-brown 
steaks, crisp, fresh vegetables and 
salads, and other appetizing 
dishes. The guests set to with rel- 
ish and it was a gay and zestful 
dinner party. Then, as the meal 
progressed, the lights in the room 
changed color. Within a_ few 
moments some of the guests were 
taken violently ill. Others became 
mildly nauseated, and the entire 
assemblage immediately lost its 
taste for the exceptionally fine 
dinner that had been served. 

The reason for this emotional 
disturbance was that the celery 
had turned a gaudy pink, the 
steaks became whitish gray, the tall 
glasses of milk were transformed 
into blood red, and the salad 
changed from green into a sickly 
blue. The fresh green peas looked 
like black, oversized caviar, and 
side dishes of peanuts turned 
crimson. 

The host, an illumination engi- 
neer, then had the original lighting 
turned back on and explained to 
his guests what had happened. 
Apologizing for the effect he had 
caused, he told them that this was 
all an experiment on the power of 
color. The room had been illumi- 
nated briefly with especially de- 
signed filter lamps which cut out 
all the ordinary colors of the spec- 
trum except green and red. It 
demonstrated, he said, what light 
and color can do, not only to the 
sense of sight, but also to the re- 
lated senses of taste, touch, and 
smell. Color, he reminded his 
guests, could and did express and 
stimulate the human being just as 
surely as it affected the life and 
growth of a plant. 

Air travel, with the attendant 
danger of air sickness, brought to 
light many new psychological ap- 
plications of color. Many of the air 
lines, in fact, employ qualified 
color engineers to design color 
schemes to prevent air sickness. 
Browns and yellows, they have 
found, induce nausea, while greens 
and blues avert it. One such color 
consultant even advised an air line 
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to avoid serving coffee and mayon- 
naise for color reasons and recom- 
mended that even the sheets, pillow 
cases, and blankets in the new air 
liners be dominantly green. 

There are many cases on record 
of how colors affect sensations of 
heat and cold. A typical instance 
occurred in a factory near New 
York City where the color of the 
main office was changed from a 
cheerful yellow to a light blue. The 
office was repainted in the fall and 
with the colder weather of winter 
came complaints of the cold from 
the employees. The temperature 
was kept at 72 degrees as before, 
but even when it was increased to 
75 degrees, the stenographers and 
clerks complained and wore sweat- 
ers while at work. Then someone 
suggested that the yellow paint be 
restored, and after the office was 
repainted again, 75 degrees was 
found to be uncomfortably warm. 
The heat was reduced to 72 degrees 
and everybody was comfortable. 

Rouben Mamoulian, director of 
the motion picture, “Blood and 
Sand,” recently explained how he 
used color to add emotional values 
to this production. 

“Color speaks lines just as 
those in the script,” stated Mr. 
Mamoulian. “Red, the color of 
blood and fire, and the symbol of 
revolution, is a stirring, provoca- 
tive color that may suggest pas- 
sionate love or danger; that’s why 
we designed a cerise gown for Rita 
Hayworth to wear when she goes 
into an exciting torrero dance— 
and why we let red and flaming 
orange run riot on the screen when 
Tyrone Power, playing a matador, 
risks his life in the arena. 

* ‘Blood and Sand’ gave me the 
opportunity for an experiment 
that I’ve been wanting to try ever 
since I directed ‘Becky Sharp,’ the 
first full-length color picture—and 
that was to ‘paint’ this story of 
Spain instead of merely photo- 
graphing it and to ‘build’ it dra- 
matically with colors just as with 
words and music. Red is as much 
of an actor as anyone in the cast. 
‘He’ first steps into the film when 
Tyrone Power becomes a matador. 


We see Ty asleep in a train seat 
with his head against the scarlc| 
of a muleta. Every time Ty walks 
into danger, it’s against a red 
background. When Rita plays 
chess with Tyrone, the chessmen 
are red. When she watches hi 
fighting the bull in the ring, s| 
toys with red carnations. Whe» 
she plays a love scene with Ty in 
patio, the setting is highlight 
with touches of scarlet and fla 
ing orange. All through the pi 
ture red—the color of danger, « 
citement, courage, action, love, ai 
emotion—functions as a power!) 
silent actor. 

“We would have chilled the love 
right out of these scenes if we had 
substituted blues. And certain 
shades of yellow and green would 
have sickened the romance. You 
think of jaundiced eyes or jeal- 
ousy or cowardice when you sce 
some yellows, or green-eyed mon- 
sters of envy when you see son 
greens. 

“Milton said, ‘Celestial rosy 
red, love’s proper hue,’ and that’s 
a good rule to go by in the movies 
Red is the danger signal the world 
over. There isn’t a country wher 
it isn’t used as a stop light for 
traffic. It dominates 77 per cent 
of color advertisements.” 

What Mr. Mamoulian says 
about color in the movies applies 
equally well to color in advertising, 
because both appeal to the emo 
tions of human beings. In fact, 
Mr. Mamoulian himself implies this 
similarity of aims when he points 
out the use of color in advertising. 

The use of color to stimulate 
emotional responses is as old as 
history. Librarians recently dis 
covered that the practice of color- 
ing eggs, now associated with 
Easter, can be traced back to 
5,000 B.C., when the ancient Par- 
sees exchanged colored eggs at 
their spring rites celebrating the 
beginning of their new year. While 
aniline dyes were not available in 
those days, some of the colorings 
which were obtainable are still in 
use: Cochineal for red, spinach for 


green, saffron for yellow, and the 
outside skin of onions for maize. 
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Savings Plan to Aid Workers When 


Defense Boom Ends 


ontinued from page 17) 


5 per cent of the portion over 
$3,000. 'Fhese contributions will be 
deducted from employees’ pay in 
the same manner as Social Security 
payments. 

For each year an employee con- 

ibutes to United’s retirement in- 

yme plan, he will be entitled to re- 

‘ive upon retirement, on or after 
tne normal retirement date (first 

iy of the month following the 

xty-fifth birthday for men, fol- 
wing the sixtieth birthday for 
vomen), a unit of yearly future 

rvice retirement equal to 34 of 1 
per cent of any salary or wages up 
to $3,000 in such year, plus 114 
per cent of any salary or wages 
more than $3,000 in such year. 
The total amount of future serv- 
ice retirement income, payable 
every year after retirement, on or 
after the normal retirement date, 
will be equal to the total of all the 
units of retirement income which 
has accumulated while the employee 
made contributions. 

In recognition of past service, 
the firm will provide, wholly at its 
own expense, additional retirement 
income for employees who joined 
the plan as of May 1, 1941. The 
yearly amount of this past service 
retirement income, beginning upon 
retirement, will be equal to 34 of 
1 per cent of an employee’s earn- 
ings for the year 1940 multiplied 
by the number of full years of serv- 
ice between September 1, 1932 and 
May 1, 1941, counted back either 
to age thirty or the end of the 
second year of such service, which- 
ever date is later. 

But what if an employee leaves 
United Aircraft before his normal 
retirement date, when the “boom” 
collapses, or when he wants to take 
another job, or if he is fired for 
some reason? Has he, under such 
circumstances, provided anything 
financially tangible for his days of 
retirement, or accumulated any 
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saving for immediate use if want- 
ed? He has in these instances his 
option of one of two ways of termi- 
nating his participation in the 
plan. 

First, he can withdraw the con- 
tributions he has made with 214 
per cent compound interest. Sec- 
ond, he can allow his contributions 
to remain in the plan until normal 
retirement date, when he will re- 
ceive the future service retirement 
income his own money has pur- 


chased. If an employee forty-five | 


years old or older leaves aften ten 
years’ service, and chooses the sec- 
ond option, he will receive the re- 
tirement income bought by the 
corporation as well. 

Under certain conditions an em- 
ployee may have his income con- 
tinued to someone else after his 
death. In this case his own retire- 
ment income would be somewhat re- 
duced. Another provision is that in 
case of sickness or lay-offs no con- 
tributions are made by either em- 
ployer or employee, if the employee 
is temporarily not receiving pay 
for any reason. 

Employees cannot borrow on 
their contributions. They can dis- 
continue contributions while in the 
service of the company, but in this 
case no future retirement income 
will be purchased, since contribu- 
tions by both employee and corpo- 
ration will cease. They cannot 
withdraw contributions while in the 
service of the corporation. 

At a time when many employers 
of boom labor in defense towns are 
not looking far beyond the week’s 
production record, and the work- 
ers are thinking only of the week’s 
pay envelope, United Aircraft has 
focused attention on the post-war 
future, when inflated profits and 


huge pay envelopes will be but a | 


memory and, for all that we know, 
the employees may have little work 
and need savings. 


HW TOBULD fut Ure BUSINESS 
by solving IMMEDIATE problems 


Company heads find advertising 
can solve many customer-relations 
problems other than selling goods 


——- many company officers are dis- 
covering that advertising is a vehicle 
of communication; simply an economi- 
cal way to get any important messages 
to customers and prospects, quickly and 
accurately. 


Useful advertising pays today 
One thing you can be sure of today is 
that everybody has new and perplexing 
problems. Advertising designed to help 
customers and prospects solve some of 
those new problems, right now, builds 
enduring good-will. 


FOR EXAMPLE: A vacuum cleaner manu- 
facturer, short of materials, uses his 
dealer publication advertising to show 
retailers how they can keep their doors 
open, and hold their customers’ good- 
will, by building up the service end of 
their business. ‘Thus he helps them, 
even though he can’t supply much more 
than spare parts, right now. 


Manufacturers of refrigerators, washing 
machines, electric irons, or any home 
appliances can find ways to make their 
dealer paper advertising equally useful. 

Generalities help no one 
Harassed business men scour business 
papers for useful ideas. ‘T hey'll study 
anything that looks helpful, but they 
have no time for platitudes or boasts. 
Business papers offer the opportunity 
to work out advertising that is of spe- 
cific use to special groups of customers 
and prospects. 


That kind of advertising merits mana- 
gerial attention. Company officers must 
make sure that they have competent 
advertising help, must provide ade- 
quate funds to achieve sound advertis- 
ing objectives, and, above all, must give 
their advertising people encourage- 
ment, help, and responsibility. 


“How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 
That is the title of a new A.B.P. booklet 
which will describe how advertising is 
being used to solve current problems 
and expand future markets. Send for it. 


— THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
) 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Phone CAledonia 5-4755 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead and mail to 

ABP, 369 Lexington Ave.,N. Y.C., Dept. B. 

C) ‘HOW TO FIND OUT WHAT TO SAY IN YOUR 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING TODAY'’ Described 
above .. . ready soon. 

(_) “MR. PRESIDENT: MEET YOUR ADVERTISING 
MANAGER" Booklet: In the nature of a private 
consultation on the sort of o man the codver- 
tising manager is; whot he is really worth; 
how to get the most out of him 

() “WOW | HAMSTRUNG MY ADVERTISING AGENCY'’ 
The confession of a business man who found 
out how to geta real money's worth from his 
agency's copywriting skill. 





“Can We Pull in Our Salesmen and Save Money?” 


(Continued from page 25) 


this period. The higher-ups wanted 
to know if continuity of marketing 
effort was as important as had been 
supposed. The president asked, 
“Can’t we shelve most of our selling 
effort now and then resume after 
the emergency is over?” 

The suggestion was made that 
an analysis of the records be made 
to find what the effect was of the 
concern’s past policy of continu- 
ally hitting the selling line regard- 
less of conditions. The results of 
this analysis are shown in the 
tabulation at the beginning of this 
article. 

Now this company calls on its 
prospects at frequent intervals 
and also constantly barrages them 
with business paper advertising 
and with other forms of selling 
endeavor. Thus it can easily be 
seen from the figures that a good 
percentage of this concern’s best 
customers had to be solicited scores 
of times before they bought. More 
than 20 per cent held out for at 
least ten years against an unbroken 
attempt to sell them. 

The study brought out other in- 
teresting facts. For instance, sev- 
eral of this manufacturer’s choicest 
customers were obtained during the 
depression when competitors were 
taking it easy. This manufacturer 
actually increased his selling effort 
between 1931 and 1937. But the 
discovery that influenced the con- 
cern to stick to its old policy of 
steady selling is that even today 
it is getting customers away from 
its competitors. As in the depres- 
sion these competitors are again 
greatly curtailing all their selling 
effort. 

Most engineering organizations 
are not keenly sales-minded. They 
are not systematic in going after 
business. This is so, however, in one 
of the most successful groups in 
this field. One of the partners de- 
votes all his time to selling. For 
years he had been trying to inter- 
est the United States Steel Corpo- 
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ration. He told me he made 250 
calls on big steel before he made 
much of a dent. After the 250th 
call he made rapid progress and 
got the order shortly. If that 
series of calls had been interrupted 
by a war or a depression, it is easy 
to see where the effect of the calls 
made up to that time might have 
been lost, particularly if the inter- 
ruption were long continued. 

I have a friend who sells New 
Jersey farms. He is a steady ad- 
vertiser. For fifteen years almost 
every time he advertised a farm of 
a definite type, he received an in- 
quiry from a certain man. He was 
always given the information he 
asked for, but that is all that ever 
happened. He never came in. He 
never asked to be shown a prop- 
erty. But sure as shooting another 
inquiry came from him the next 
time the same kind of farm was 
advertised. 

This went on for fifteen years. 
But, lo and behold, the other day 
my friend sold this man a farm. 
He answered an advertisement as 
usual, came in a couple of days 
later, asked to see the property, 
bought it without hesitation, and 
paid cash for it. He explained that 
never before was the farm exactly 
what he wanted. Instances of this 
kind, proving that continuity of 
effort is the very vitals of selling, 
could be cited endlessly. 

In my business career of thirty 
years I have discovered no force 
more stubborn than sales resist- 
ance. It is caused by the natural 
conservativeness of people and by 
their great dislike of change. Pro- 
fessional buyers develop an extra- 
ordinary sense of caution. While 
they want to buy and know they 
must buy if their firms are to stay 
in business, they spend their days 
thinking of excuses why they should 
not buy. They are loyal worship- 
pers of “Status Quo.” 

My work takes me to the offices 
of about 2,500 business organi- 


zations a year, and I have been 
making 1910. 
Most of them are large- or mediim- 
sized concerns. The majority 
places of business I visit follo 
familiar pattern. The rece; 
rooms are poorly furnished and in- 
adequately lighted. Often t 
are not enough seats, and du: 
rush hours some visitors hav 
stand. If there is any reading : 
ter available, usually it consist 
months-old magazines. Water « 
ers are generally pretty ancicnt 
Getting past the reception rx 
the visitor will see inefficient des\s, 
uncomfortable chairs, overstutfe 
files, old typewriters, inadeq 
business machines, poor ventila- 
tion, bare walls, and a drab-look- 
ing layout as a whole. The 
furnished, modernly equipped, effi 
cient-looking office is decidedly 
exception rather than the rule. 

For years I used to think t 
this condition was due to tiglit 
fisted treasurers. In most com- 
panies I visit, the treasurer is 
either the actual office manager « 
that function is under him. I no 
know, however, that it is “Old Man 
Sales Resistance” who is to blame 
for the poorly equipped, inace- 
quately furnished office. Old Man 
Sales Resistance fosters the notion 
that anything that works will co. 
He kids himself that the old is as 
efficient as the new and that good 
design and pleasing lines add noth:- 
ing to an office’s productiveness. 

Now there is only one cure for 
Sales Resistance, and that is 
dogged, unrelenting, everlasting, 
all-embracing selling effort. Sai 
Resistance doesn’t lay off durin; 
wars or depressions. 

I would not blame buyers f 
the condition described. I woul 
blame sellers. Few buyers will buy 
voluntarily anything but absolute 
necessities. If they are to be so 
it is a seller who must do it—and 
he must keep at it year in and 


these calls since 


year out, regardless. 
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Putting Workers 
Right in the 
Defense Picture 


mtinued from paye Ji) 


euployees have gone hog wild 
ir their demands. But remember 

at the majority of them are 
sound, reasonable, and moderate 
when they know the facts. 

As it is, few of them fully under- 
stand the need for intensive pro- 
duction at this time. Few of them 
can know how critical the situation 

with our enemies in both the 
Pacific and Atlantic entrenched, 
with the possibility of knocking out 
Russia and thus freeing tremen- 
dous numbers of men, planes, and 
guns for further attacks which may 
come closer to home. 

Gradually a program for bring- 
ing these facts to workers is tak- 
ing shape. In mid-November the 
employees of Douglas Aircraft 
Company—15,000 of them—as- 
sembled in a great mass meeting 
attended by flight and maintenance 
officers of the Air Corps. About 
the same time Admiral William H. 
Standley and a party of naval 
officials visited the Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Works at Gary and 
Pittsburgh to address the workers 
there and tell them about defense 
needs. At this meeting there was a 
big display of defense equipment 
so the workers could see what they 
were helping to build. 

There may be other patriotic 
rallies conducted by Navy and 
Army officials to intensify patri- 
otie fervor in production for de- 
fense. Authorities report that so 
far we have not begun to develop 
full production capacity which 
would come if every worker put his 
shoulder to the wheel. 

Newspapers have helped in sev- 
eral cities. For example, in a little 
city like Aurora, Illinois, the 
Beacon-News turned out a highly 
creditable Defense Edition, Sun- 
day, November 16. Printed in two 
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Notices not sent out promptly, requisitions 
that haven’t arrived, memos that get there tomorrow 
instead of today . . . and plants slow down, machines 
stand idle, production gets a kick in the pants!... 
Efficiency in shop and office depends more than ever 
on mailing and mail, makes the Postage Meter more 
of a necessity than ever before! 

The Pitney-Bowes Meter prints postage as 
needed for any kind of mail or parcel post . . . prints 
postmark and slogan as well . . . seals envelopes at 
the same time . . . accounts automatically for postage 

. gives postage protection always . . . saves the 
handling and detail of paper stamps . . . makes 
mailing (and mail!) move faster, take less effort. 

Metered Mail skips two postoflice operations, 
can get away faster, save time in transit. 

Models for any business, large or small. Ask 
our nearest office for a demonstration—or write 
Stamford direct! 


Direct Defense Production by Pitney-Bowes 


Trigger for machine gun... by Pitney-Bowes, ; 
largest maker of postage meters in the world. ® 
One of a growing list of precision products for “* 
National Defense which will soon exceed our 


meter production. 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Lid. 


1820 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


no non-essential tasks 
in essential industries! 


Pitney-Bowes postaGe METER CO. 
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colors, this edition told what the 
manufacturers of the Fox River 
Valley are doing to speed defense. 
Many of the leading manufac- 
turers in the area took large space 
to tell the people what is being 
made in Fox River Valley plants 
and to show how it is being used. 
For example, Barber-Greene Com- 
pany used a full page advertise- 
ment with eleven pictures of its 
equipment at work on defense jobs, 
while the Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
facturing Company took another 
page to tell of its contributions to 
defense jobs and explain how its 
equipment is being used in many 
defense plants. Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., used a page in two 
colors to explain its capacity for 
more defense work and to solicit 
defense jobs. All-Steel Equip Com- 
pany illustrated its line of prod- 
ucts used in defense plants and told 
of its day and night production. 

Other companies paid for space 
to deliver similar messages, and 
the news and editorial columns 
were filled with facts about de- 
fense. Efforts such as this are im- 
portant in building a public ac- 
ceptance of defense facts and a 


greater willingness to sacrifice and 
cooperate in the country’s effort 
to re-arm itself. 

One of the difficulties in reach- 
ing workers today is that there is 
no one great, beloved, trusted 
leader whose utterances would be 
fully accepted by a vast majority 
of people. There is a big sector of 
the population known as Roosevelt 
haters, who scoff and rage at any- 
thing he says. Dollar-a-year men, 
government officials, senators, 
judges, and other public figures are 
immediately tagged as pro-admin- 
istration or anti-administration, 
isolationist or interventionist. In 
the labor field CIO will not budge 
an inch for AF of L, nor will 
AF of L experience any quickened 
heartbeats when a CIO leader 
speaks—no matter how patriotic 
his message may be. During the 
last war the late Charles Schwab, 
then head of Bethlehem Steel, could 
visit a plant, smile, make a speech, 
shake hands with a few employees, 
and production would go _ up. 
Baruch, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Arthur Cap- 
per, Samuel Gompers, and many 
others had wide followings then, 


and managed to keep out of “anti- 
this” or “pro-that” classifications 

Today many widely-known men 
who should be national leaders are 
labeled or pigeonholed so that their 
influence is negative. Lindbersh 
might have been the man to unite 
the workers, but he chose to op, 
the whole idea of defense 
quickly descended to Jew-baitiig 
our one living ex-president is 
effective and lacks color. The w: 
ers are so divided that nei 
Green nor Lewis could unite thom, 
even if they were popular today 

With this serious lack of 
tional leaders who command 
attention of a nation, it rem: 
for industry to do its own job 

The big problem today is ¢ 
win the worker’s fullest enthusiis 
for increased production. It 
big job, but we believe it to be : 
job which industry can tackle 
master if it does not make the mis 
take of talking down to, instead 
with employees. In other words w 
must put the spotlight on 
worker, bring him up to the center 
of the stage and with applause, 
preciation, and fair treatment, 
make him do his stuff. 





Keep the Whistle Blowing! 


(Continued from page 13) 


and this is followed by another 
double-page illustratingseven prod- 
ucts Lyon made to order for the 
United States Government. These 
are: Bench top tool cabinet, tool 
box, cartridge box, folding steel 
work bench, army trunk locker, 
mess table, and spare parts cabi- 
net for mobile units. 

Then comes a section of interior 
factory views, accompanied by lists 
of production machinery in Lyon 
plants—18 shears, 51 punch 
presses, 15 horn punch presses, 28 
double crank presses, 36 power 
brakes, 40 spot welders, 6 arc weld- 
ers, and so on and on. Facilities 
were described in detail, even to 
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railroad sidings and truck loading 
facilities which are available at 
South Bend and Aurora plants. 

Government officials from Knud- 
sen-Nelson-Hillman on down were 
listed and copies of the booklets, 
with appropriate letters, were sent 
to each of them. Lists of govern- 
ment contractors in every state 
were prepared, and the booklets, 
copies and reprints of the adver- 
tisements, and a series of letters 
were sent to them. 

Each one of these activities 
brought some inquiries, all of which 
were promptly followed up by mail 
and in person by the salesmen. 
Lyon employs 200 salesmen, most 


of them engineers or with engineer- 
ing training. To help these sales- 
men better understand the sales 
problem involved in getting de- 
fense business, they were called in 
to Aurora in November for a work- 
ing conference. One feature of the 
conference was dramatic playle's. 
performed by professional actors, 
and designed to show the right and 
wrong way of getting defense busi- 
ness. 

As more experience was gail 
bulletins and*letters went out | 
the salesmen telling them how to ze! 
defense business. One bulletin sug 
gested that salesmen should | 
suade contractors to let them sce 
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the products being made for de- | 
fense. One salesman who received | 
this bulletin persuaded a tank ar- | 
senal manager to permit him to | 
climb into thetank and look around. | 
After a thorough inspection the | 


salesman found five parts which | 
Lyon could produce in its plants. | 


While no orders have been closed 


at this writing, it is believed that | 


business will result from the sales- 


man’s careful inspection of the | 


tank. The tank builder had been a 


Lvon customer for years, but had 


assured the salesman that there | 


was nothing in the tanks which 
Lyon could make, “but we will keep 
you in mind.” 

' “There is no way of telling 
where a batch of defense business 
will turn up,” said a Lyon execu- 


tive to an AMERICAN Business re- | 
porter who studied the Lyon plan 
for keeping a priority-bound plant | 


busy. “One of our salesmen was 
paying a routine visit to an Army 


quartermaster officer in a_ field | 


office, far from Washington. 
“Showing our man an army 


trunk locker built of wood, the | 
Army man said they were buying | 


thousands of these for the soldiers. 


He casually inquired if Lyon | 


could build them of wood. ‘No, 


but we can build them of metal,’ de- | 


clared the Lyon salesman. 
“The result of this visit was a 


design for an army trunk locker | 
of sheet metal. After trips to | 
Washington and considerable | 


work, an order was received for a 


large quantity of these trunk lock- | 


ers.” 

With priority rulings shutting 
off steel for its regular civilian 
products, Lyon, like many other 
manufacturers, must obtain de- 
fense business or lock up its fac- 
tory, dismiss workers, and await 
the duration. But Lyon does not 
reconcile itself to such a fate. It 
intends to keep the plant busy on 
defense jobs, for which steel and 
other critical metals are available. 
And to do this, it is out fighting 
for business, with all the vigor and 
well planned sales effort it used in 


building up the business during the | 


forty-one years of its corporate 
history. 
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*& NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS *® 


Internal Audit Calculating 





Proves Calculating 


Also proves 
correctness of copying 


answers 


WITHOUT 
CALCULATING 
TWICE 








Question: What is the greatest waste in present-day business calculating? 


Answer: Calculating twice—in order to prove correctness of first calculation. 


MARCHANT INTERNAL-AUDIT CALCULATING IS SELF-PROVING 
—THE FIRST TIME / 


Easy Marchant calculating procedures— a,\t YEAp 
which have passed the acid test of auditors 
everywhere—provide internal audit control 
so that the first calculation is self-proving. 
These Marchant methods also prove that 
the answer is correctly copied to the fin- 
ished work. 





By this novel and exclusive Marchant pro- 
cess, ‘twice over" calculating is eliminated 
from a wide variety of work—for all time! 


Investigate! Compare! 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 





Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 








“Shooting’’ the new Dartnell sound-slidefilm in the Wesley Bowman studios, Chicago. The script 
was written by George Carillon, of the Dartnell staff, who is shown here directing its production. 
Mr. Carillon was formerly with Jam Handy of Detroit and Audivision of New Yorkin similar capacities. 


Announcing 


A DARTNELL SOUND-SLIDEFILM FOR 
TRAINING RETAIL SALESPEOPLE 


Something different and very much needed—a human interest program for 
teaching salespeople the fundamentals of creative salesmanship. Prepared 
in collaboration with James Watson, former National Educational Director, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, and Personnel Director Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation. The films dramatize tested merchandising princi- 
ples which have increased sales volume in many of the leading retail estab- 
lishments of the country. Used by more than 200 progressive concerns to 
increase merchandise turnover through better salesmanship in the store. 
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““Modern Retail Salesmanship” 
IN SEVEN PARTS WITH SOUND 


We see Tom’s and Mary’s failures analyzed—and then we see them finding a formula that brings 
them success and more sales. They are ‘‘believable’’ human characters and so are the customers 
they talk to—typical of those to be found any day in any retail store. 


Throughout the entire series of seven sound-slidefilms no manufacturer’s product is shown or 
mentioned. The sales tactics demonstrated can be applied by any retail sales clerk immediately. 
The important thing that these films achieve is to show retail sales persons by example what they 


can do to improve their own standards of salesmanship by using creative selling principles. 


The Story of Mary Logan and Tom Saunders 


In which the following selling situations are covered: 


Film No. f 
GREETING CUSTOMERS 


Dramatizing similarity of being host or 
hostess at home and at the store—Make 
everyone feel at home—Excuse yourself 
from present customer—Show new cus- 
tomers what they are interested in—Keep 
coming back to customers—Keep showing 
merchandise—Give them an opportunity 
to buy without using “high pressure.” 


Film No. 2 
THE WINNING PERSONALITY 


The qualities which make people like you 
—The knack of selling yourself—The cash 
value of a smile and a friendly greeting— 
How to get along with your fellow workers 
—How to develop the qualities of friendly 
sincerity and courtesy. 


Film No.3 
KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE 


An analysis of lost sales and how to make 
sales through merchandise knowledge— 
How to get merchandise knowledge through 
sales manuals, basic lists, and catalogs— 
Study merchandise tags, labels, and cards 
—Ask questions—Note customer com- 
ments—Read advertisements and trade 
publications. 


Film No. 4 
USE SUGGESTION SELLING 


A dramatization of suggestion selling—Sell 
better and best merchandise—Show high- 
priced merchandise first—Sell it on its 
“plus’’ features—Interest customer in qual- 
ity—Sell related items—Emphasizing sug- 
gestion selling as customer service and the 
customer as an important person. 


Film No. 7 
WINNING FRIENDS FOR YOUR STORE 


Film No. 5 
HANDLING CUSTOMERS’ OBJECTIONS 


Dramatization of objections to price, ma- 
terial, construction, style, quality, wear, 
buying now, etc.—Handling objections not 
because merchandise is not good but cus- 
tomer is not convinced—How to use the 
“Yes, but’’ technique—How to offset objec- 
tions with important advantages in mer- 
chandise—How to turn objections into 
sales points. 


Film No. 6 
CLOSING SALES 


Dramatizing methods of helping customer 
to buy—Watch for buying signals—Nar- 
rowing down the decision—Dramatization 
of closing of five typical sales—Question 
on a closing detail, such as delivery, meth- 
od of payment, etc. 


Dramatization showing how a store’s reputation rests in a sales clerk's hands—What cus- 
tomers are entitled to expect when they visit your store—How to make them come back 
again and again—How to do your part in winning friends and customers for your store. 


FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS—Ideal for group discussions and meetings of store personnel; each film runs from 
7 to 15 minutes and may be followed by short talk tying in the fundamentals dramatized with actual situations 
in a particular store. Complete meeting guide furnished with each set of films. 


FOR WHOLESALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS—Just the thing for putting over a successful meeting of customers’ 
salespeople. Jobbers’ salesmen can carry projector in car and conduct meetings in each town. The more you 
can help your customers to sell the more they will buy from you. 


FOR DEALER CLERK MEETINGS—Because films do not “plug” any particular product, manufacturers’ salesmen 
calling on dealers use them with great effectiveness. After each film is shown the salesman conducting the 


meeting explains how the principles apply to selling his products. 


Seven Films with Sound Records - - $70 


Write for script outline and illustrated booklet describing these 
unusually effective training aids. Use them to increase sales in 1942 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION = Producers and Distributors 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
TT TST 
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Business magazines to which the A. EL. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Illinois, subscribes are placed in this rack in the 
personnel department library, after circulation to executives, and 
all employees are given the opportunity to read and look at them 





McCormick and Company Employees Given 
Turkeys at Thanksgiving 


Five hundred employees of 
McCormick and Company, 
manufacturers and packers of 
food staples in Baltimore, 
Maryland, received turkeys on 
Thanksgiving. Giving Thanks- 
giving turkeys to employees has 
been an annual affair ever since 
the company’s far-famed Mul- 
tiple Management plan was in- 
augurated nine years ago. Many 
other companies follow the 
same plan. 

The Junior Board of Execu- 
tives and the Factory Execu- 
tives Board, two of the princi- 
pal components of the Mul- 
tiple Management set-up, su- 
pervise the distribution of the 
turkeys. Of uniform size and 
weight, the turkeys are dressed 
and carefully wrapped, so as to 
be practically ready for baking. 

The Multiple Management 
plan, whose operation was dis- 
cussed in detail in the January 
1939 issue of American Busi- 
ness, is a McCormick manage- 
ment program designed to de- 
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velop employees’ managerial 
andexecutive capabilities. Three 
boards, the Junior Board, the 
Factory Board, and the Mc- 
Cormick Sales Board, whose 
membership is made up of 
younger employees with execu- 
tive potentialities, meet regu- 
larly to discuss company poli- 
cies and make suggestions to 
the management. The Junior 
Board deals with management 
policies, the Factory Board 
with factory problems, and the 
Sales Board with sales ques- 
tions. All suggestions presented 
by these junior boards must be 
unanimously agreed upon by 
members; thus many impracti- 
cal ideas are weeded out be- 
fore they reach the “powers that 
be.” Consequently, most sug- 
gestions coming from _ these 
groups have proved practica- 
ble and have been put into 
effect by the Senior Board of 
Directors, which passes on all 
suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. 


Factory Inspection Trips and Open 


House Foster Public 


Sheffield Farms Company, 
Inc., one of the largest dairy 
products manufacturers in the 
country, has a planned good- 
will and educational program 
that last year attracted 70,000 
visitors who went through the 
four large pasteurizing plants 
in New York City. During the 
past six months visitors from 
forty states and from twenty- 
three foreign countries visited 
one plant alone. 

The educational department 
of the firm was_ established 
four years ago and functions 
largely through these plant 
visits. There is a comfortable 
reception room in each of the 
four plants, with a hostess who 
is a graduate dietitian. 

The complete plant program 
lasts a little more than two 
hours. It begins with a brief 
talk by the hostess in charge. 
The plant is completely in- 
spected and various operations 
are explained in considerable 
detail. Afterward, a social peri- 
od is enjoyed with all the milk 


Good-Will 


anyone cares to drink 
the house.” Each visitor is ¢ 
a souvenir booklet and lit 
ture before he leaves. 

This complete plant prog 
is primarily a good-will b 
er according to Mrs. Mar 
Horton, director of the ed 
tional department. “There 
sales follow-up, no tie-in of 
kind,” she says. The servic: 


the public is constantly being 


increased because so much 
terest is being shown in 
plan. Mrs. Horton is alv 
glad to speak to any gr 
regarding milk or any of 
allied products. 

While open house for 
public is well established 
Sheffield Farms, open house 
employees was held for the first 
time this year. Apparently th 
firm’s programs are success! 
on both counts, because ove 


6,000 persons attended the em- 


ployee open house on four suc 
cessive nights in celebration 


the company’s one hundredth 


anniversary. 


Company Pays Insurance Premiums 
As Recognition of Service 


The Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany has just put into effect 
a plan for rewarding employees 
for faithful service, which is, it 
seems to us, a little more prac- 
tical from the employee’s view- 
point than the customary ways 
of recognizing service records. 

The company’s group insur- 
ance plan has been revised so 
that employees’ premium will be 
automatically reduced on their 
fifth, tenth, fifteenth, and twen- 
tieth anniversaries with the 
company. On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary the company as- 
sumes the payment of the en- 
tire premium. More than 900 
employees will benefit. 

Formerly all employees paid 
50 cents a month for a $1,000 
policy. With the new plan, em- 


ployees with less than 
years’ service will pay the regu 
lar premium; those with fron 
five to ten years’ service, 
cents a month, the company 
suming 10 cents; 
from ten to fifteen years’ s¢ 


ice, 30 cents, etc., until by suc- 


cessive stages the company 
assumed the entire premium 

In addition to this recogni- 
tion for service, the Chicas 
Mail Order Company ¢ 
service pins to employees ™ 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twe: 
five, and thirty years of 
ployment, and holds a ser 
party annually at the H 
Sherman. Service is also a f 
tor in making promotions an‘ 
connection with other empl 
privileges. 
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those _ wit! 


Sean SS Se 


Wins 


This truck is wheeled around the Vought-Sikorsky plant of United 
Aircraft by an optician who cleans, repairs and replaces goggles 


Safety a Major Problem in United 
Kircraft Defense Plants 


Industry as a whole is becom- 
ing more and more safety con- 
scious, and many of the defense 
plants are now pointing the 
way with well-integrated pro- 
grams, United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration with plants in East Hart- 
ford, Stratford, and Pawcatuck, 
Connecticut, is one. 

At United Aircraft one man’s 
full-time job is to promote 
safety. He makes safety inspec- 
tion tours, investigates acci- 
dents, and is consulted on all 
matters pertaining to safety. 

An Executive Safety Com- 
mittee for each division meets 
every two weeks to discuss ac- 
cidents and possible preventive 
measures. Each member of this 
committee wears a badge, show- 
ing that he is authorized to cor- 
rect any condition he sees which 
he believes to be hazardous. 
There are two kinds of mem- 
bers on the Safety Committees 
— the permanent members 
drawn from the medical, first 
aid, fire and plant protection, 
insurance, and managerial de- 
partments, and the non-per- 
manent members, who serve 
for three-month periods, with 
replacement of two members 
being made each month. 
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The wearing of safety shoes 
and goggles is strongly urged 
by the Safety Committees. A 
trailer which goes between 
plants is fitted up as a shoe 
shop in which employees are 
fitted with safety shoes with 
steel-capped toes and _ oil-re- 
sistant soles. Within each plant 
special goggle service trucks 
are wheeled to the workers at 
their jobs. Full-time opticians 
man these trucks. 

New employees, trained at 
the Billings and Spencer De- 
fense Training School, are 
shown six safety films before 
they begin working for United 
Aircraft, and attend classes on 
the subject of safety. 

Many other companies are 
also waging warfare against in- 
dustrial accidents. Every issue 
of Carbuilder, house magazine 
for Pullman employees, carries 
at least one feature on safety. 

Bulletin boards and _ signs 
showing how long each depart- 
ment or plant has operated 
without an accident are used by 
a number of factories, thus 
causing rivalry between com- 
pany units for the longest no- 
accident record. American Roll- 
ing Mill Company does this. 


Paper Mill to Operate Non-Profit 
Cafeteria for Employees 


A strictly philanthropic busi- 
ness venture operated on a fully 
non-profit basis, will be the 
new $60,000 cafeteria for em- 
ployees of the Ecusta Paper 
Corporation, which is complet- 
ing a $2,000,000 program of ex- 
pansion at Brevard, South 
Carolina. 

The first unit of the $2,000,- 
000 cigarette paper mill to be 
completed was the cafeteria, 
and it has been opened to em- 
ployees. It is designed to furn- 
ish meals at the lowest possible 
cost and will seat 300 persons. 
Schedules have been arranged 
so that by staggering the lun- 
cheon periods as many employ- 
ees as wish will be able to take 
advantage of the low-cost eat- 
ing. 


When not in use as. a cafe- 


teria, the modern building, 
which resembles a_ high-class 
club house, will be thrown open 
for the use of employees in a 
program of planned entertain- 
ment and recreation. 

More than 1,000 workers are 
now employed at Ecusta and 
when the additions are com- 
pleted at least 500 more will be 
employed. 

First shipment of cigarette 
paper from the plant was made 
in August 1989. The war in 
Europe has shut off imports 
and foreign manufacturers have 
been shut off from raw material, 
resulting in American plants 
being swamped with orders. 
Raw flax, grown in this coun- 
try, is put through a chemical 
process to form the principal 
ingredients of cigarette paper. 


Defense Bonuses and Cost-of-Living 
Wage Increase Announced 


A defense bonus plan to be 
effective for a twelve-month 
period has been announced by 
Max W. Babb, president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. 

Under the plan a bonus total- 
ling over $1,000,000 will be 
paid to some 21,000 Allis- 
Chalmers employees in its eight 
plants. Instead of paying the 
bonus in lump sums to employ- 
ees it will take the form of a 
salary increase of 2 cents an 
hour for hourly-paid workers, 
and a comparable adjustment 
will be made for salaried em- 
ployees. In addition to this, 3 
cents an hour bonus will be 
paid for all time and one-half 
overtime and 4 cents for all 
double-time. 

This bonus is paid in addi- 


tion to a 5-cent-an-hour raise 
which was given to Allis-Chal- 
mers employees in April, mak- 
ing a total of 7 cents an hour 
general raise in wages this year. 

Other companies, too, are ad- 
justing wages upward to meet 
the increased cost-of-living. 
Salary raises for employees of 
the Aetna Insurance Company 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, both of 
Hartford, Connecticut, were re- 
cently announced. 

Aetna employees received an 
extra month’s salary on Novem- 
ber 30, and Phoenix Mutual em- 
ployees will receive 5 per cent 
of their annual salaries up to 
$3,000 and 3 per cent above 
that amount up to $5,000. The 
Phoenix plan will be operative 
for one year. 


Trucks Haul Iron Lungs Free 
To Victims of Polio 


Crippled children in Tennes- 


see have been given another 
helping hand. Recently the 
Tennessee Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation agreed to haul heavy 
iron lungs free of charge to 
victims of infantile paralysis 
any place within the state. The 
suggestion was made to mem- 
ber trucking companies by 
Howell Buntin, executive secre- 


tary of the association, and the 
response was overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

Some twenty members of the 
association had replied to Mr. 
Buntin’s suggestion at this writ- 
ing, all agreeing to cooperate 
with the plan. It will be worked 
out in conjunction with the 
Tennessee Society for Crippled 
Children. 
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SYSTEM Zin Tyne 





Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. How Boeing Speeds 
Communications 


IN PLANT No. 2 of the Boeing Aircraft 
Company, covering 41 acres, interdepart- 
mental communications presented a ma- 
jor problem, because of the space which 
necessarily had to be covered. Gasoline 
scooters are used for delivering written 
messages; bicycles transport personnel 
from one place to another; and telephone 
service, loud-speaker systems, and inter- 
communicating equipment have been em- 
ployed for transmission of vocal mes- 
sages. 

The “Autoglide” gasoline scooter shown 
in the illustration above is used for spe- 
cial messenger service, cielivering inter- 
company memoranda, which far exceed 
in quantity outside mail received by 
Boeing. The driver collects messages for 
the offices and other plants on his round 
and delivers them to transportation head- 
quarters. Timed to meet him there every 
half hour is a messenger from the mail 
room who takes the load to the company 
post office for sorting and distribution. 
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After sorting, messages to the company’s 
other plants are delivered by station 
wagon. 

As for speeding the actual physical 
transportation of minor executives, such 
as Officials of the engineering and per- 
sonnel departments and the drafting di- 
vision, between different parts of the 
plant, the company has bought thirty 
standard type bicycles for their use. In- 
cidentally, during the time plant No. 2 
was being built, H. W. Collison, super- 
intendent for the Austin Company in 
charge of construction, rode horseback 
on his rounds about the grounds. 

Vocal communication is handled by 
intercommunicating equipment, interde- 
partmental telephone service, and loud- 
speaker system. One girl’s job is solely 
to page engineers, and she is equipped 
with a tabbed file on her desk which con- 
tains all the names she must call. 

One phase of the paging system is han- 
dled by the two switchboard operators, 
who operate a call system which rings 
gongs, chimes, or toots horns in code 
patterns for executives and superintend- 


ents working in noisy parts of the pl 
where vocal pages would be drowr 
out. The horn is used in the riveting 
partments where almost any other soi 
would go unnoticed. 

As for interdepartmental teleph: 
calls going over the switchboard, an 
erage of 10,000 a day is reported, w 
4,000 more coming in from other pla: 
The switchboard in plant No. 2 has 
capacity of 899 lines, a number of wl 
have extensions. Thirty end in a depa 
mental switchboard in the production 
partment, where the operator answers 
calls and in turn pages the parties o 
the loud-speaker system. Men in the 
gineering department are summoned 
the telephone in the same way. 


2. Music in Factory 
Speeds Production 


NOT with the idea of speeding up p: 
duction in a plant already going tf 
blast, but rather with the thought of ma 
ing the plant a more pleasant place 
which to work, Morse and Morse, mar 
facturers of “Movieland Products,” 

cently installed talking machine equ 
ment with loud-speakers placed at str 
tegic positions throughout the vari 
floors. The problem, naturally, was 

make it possible for the workers to he 
the music above the din of machiner 
but this was soon overcome by a sou 
engineer. 

Although in operation only a few da 
at this writing, the employees—nearly 15 
of them, and mostly women—like 1 
innovation. Popular music is played, 1 
continually, but during certain ho 
when the fatigue curve dips the lowe 

To the best of the firm’s knowled: 
and belief, its plant is the first of 
size on the Pacific Coast to have 
innovation. Music, as a means of incre 
ing production is not new in Lond 
and other industrial centers of Gre 
Britain, and for many years Cuban cig! 
factories have been using readers whi 
duties are to read the news to the wor 
ers. And in the, eastern section of 
United States several plants have 
stalled equipment with excellent success 
in speeding up production. “Music is w 
makes parades,” says a well-known p: 
duction engineer, “so why not use it 
keep up the production parade?” 
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3. Vision Tests Given 
Company Drivers 


THE Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
public utility of California with head- 
quarter offices in San Francisco, has es- 
tublished the procedure of company- 
sponsored vision tests for employees who 
ive company vehicles. Among the sev- 
al hundred employees so far tested, 
roughly 20 per cent have defective vision, 
id of this percentage, approximately 
half, or 10 per cent, have more or less 
serious defects. These employees have 
en advised to obtain treatment from 
eir own physicians, 
The knowledge gained by these tests 
beneficial. For instance, if a man 
1ows he is unable to judge distance 
ith accuracy, he will be careful not to 
‘ive too close to a vehicle ahead of him. 
In the case of the man whose eyes are 
found to be normal, but who nevertheless 
uffers traffic accidents, the need of 
‘iver training is indicated, and this can 
e provided through the personnel office. 


4. Pullman Publications 
On Trains 


(HE Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company loses no opportunity to 
tell the public about itself. In all lounge, 
club, and observation cars are placed 
copies of the company’s employee pub- 
lication, The Carbuilder, The Pullman 
News, and the company’s annial report. 
They are put in a dark red binder lab- 
eled “Pullman Publications,” and made 
available to travelers along with other 
current periodicals. 


5. Field’s New Employees 
Trained ‘‘On-the-dob”’ 


DUE to the extreme seasonal fluctuation 
in retail business, training new workers 
presents a serious problem. Chicago’s 
Marshall Field and Company has solved 
it by staggering new trainees far in ad- 
vance of the Christmas peak. New work- 
ers are put on each week from the mid- 
dle of August, at the rate of about 
twenty-five a week, until the end of 
November, to provide the necessary 
trained workers to handle efficiently the 
peak loads of the Christmas season. 

On-the-job training is used to train 
these workers in many of the non-selling 
departments of the store. Each worker 
is teamed with an experienced operator 
intil he or she has thoroughly mastered 
a job. In the receiving room, for in- 
stance, it takes two months to train a 
good service man by this on-the-job 
method, two months to make an efficient 
stock man. But an order filler in china 
nd glassware usually requires four 
months to master. After a worker has 
ittained proficiency at one job, he is 
teamed with an experienced operator on 
inother job, if conditions permit, so that 
: flexible corps of workers may be devel- 
ped, 

In connection with its job hiring and 
training program, Field’s has undertaken 
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an experiment in the use of tests to 
determine the aptitude of applicants for 
each particular job. This activity is being 
conducted in cooperation with the Oc- 
cupational Analysis Section of the 
United States Employment Service Di- 
vision of the Social Security Board. The 
tests are helping to eliminate a good deal 
of the waste time and effort involved in 
starting workers on jobs for which they 
are unsuited, and fitting them into the 
departments where they can do effective 
work. 


6. Sells Family Meat 
A Year in Advance 


THE fifty-year-old Banfield Frozen 
Foods System, pork packer and sausage 
maker of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has origi- 
nated a new way for the customer to peg 
the price on his meat. Under this unique 
plan a family may rent one or more 
frozen food lockers in any one of the 
streamlined packing plants and buy any 
quantity of meat, beef, pork, or lamb, 
have it sharp frozen, and pay for it on 
monthly installments. As long as a year 
may be taken to pay. 

Hundreds of families have bought 
under this system, which the company 
claims is the only one of its kind in the 
United States, and are thus protected 
against rising cost of meat. 

All the company’s lockers were full 
until recently when 250 more were in- 
stalled. Company officials expect these to 
be filled by farmers who use the com- 
pany’s killing and curing service. 


7. Desk Signs Tell Where 
Executives Are 


OFTEN a customer coming in to see a 
special officer or executive of a firm is 
irritated to find the person not at his 
desk and no one able to tell him where 
that person is. No one may be around 
to ask, or the person who can give the 
information on his whereabout may be 
out of sight. 

This cause for customer irritation has 
been overcome at Chicago’s Central Na- 
tional Bank by means of special frames 
made to fit on the name plates on each 
officer’s desk. These signs indicate to visi- 
tors exactly where that officer is, when 
he will return, and who may be seen to 
take care of the visitor’s needs during 
the officer’s absence. Three types of signs 
to slip in place as the need arises have 
been prepared. They read as follows: 
Out of Bank 
Back at: 

See Mr.. 


On Vacation 


In Conference 
Return:.... 


The telephone operator is, of course, in- 
formed of each officer’s absence from his 
desk, in case outside calls come in, but 
the special signs take care of personal 
visitors and situations about which the 
telephone operator would not be likely 
to know. 





rc .. You Can KNOW 
about 
DICTATING CYLINDERS 


No more guesswork... this in- 
teresting illustrated folder re- 
porting a series of impartial 
tests of the three leading cylin- 
der brands gives you the Facts! 
Send for your Free copy NOW! 


STANDARD 


RECORD COMPANY 
104-114 S. FOURTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





POSITION LOST 


Case-histories show that many firms 
rebh leeehetelttter-@-(ekuomer iter Meltiete Mast 
past war, had lost their position of 
leadership when peace came. Guard 
your position, your goodwill and 
friendship with a Jaqua-Built House 
WEEP stele 


Write for book . . .‘*Defend Your 
Goodwill’’— mailed free to executives 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 


101 Garden Street, S.E 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


$12.00 A MONTH 


covers the cost of a one-inch display advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN BUSINESS, provided the order 
calls for twelve consecutive insertions ; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 


“AiNT HAY” 
IN ST.LOUIS 


That's what the average 
St. Louisian spendsin a 
year. Our new 24-page 
» free pocket-size booklet, 
The St. Louis Market,” 
gives many facts of vital 
interest to anyone selling 
St. Louis. Write on your 
business letterhead to- 
day. Hotel Lennox, 859 
Washington Boulevard. 
Over 50% of all rooms, 
$3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double, 
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Fluorescent Light for 
Copyholders 


FOR attaching to all behind-the-type- 
writer copyholders—Line-a-Time, Copy 
Right, and Error-No—the Copy Right 
Manufacturing Corporation announces a 
specially designed fluorescent flood-light 
desk lamp. Glareless, heatless, and sha- 
dowless illumination is thrown directly 
over the copy, typewriter, and both sides 
of the desk. The light will be of particu- 
lar value to stenographers working in the 
late afternoon and at night. 

The Copy-Lite is also made in the in- 
candescent style to take ordinary balloon- 
type bulbs if preferred. 

More information will be sent to 
AMERICAN Business readers on request. 


Dressing for Table 
And Desk Tops 


A NEW, non-glossy finish for condition- 
ing linoleum counters, tables, and desk 
tops has been introduced by Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Company. 
Called “Lino-Food,” it is applied to the 
surface after a thorough washing with 
soap and water. The Lino-Food applica- 
tion is allowed to dry for ten minutes, 
after which any surplus is removed. 

When used on new linoleum surfaces, 
it furnishes a protective coating, giving 
the linoleum longer life. On old, grimy 
linoleum, it renews the finish. 

Lino-Food comes in pint-size jars, and 
available through dealers. 


Private Telephones for 
Intercommunications 


WITH the necessity for so many execu- 
tives to spend more time out in plants 
and factories, the need for improved 
intercommmunication systems has become 
acute in many plants and offices. To meet 
this need Automatic Electric Company 
offers several different types of private 
telephone systems, not designed for con- 
nection with public telephone systems. 
One system, the Idealfone, is a wall type 
set with one to five buttons for common 
talking service up to five stations, Other 
systems include both wall and desk tele- 
phone styles. Many companies have found 
it necessary to install these systems to 
relieve the load on public telephone sys- 
tems, which in many cases are now carry- 
ing all possible traffic. 


Shoulder Phone Holder 
To Free Hands 


ANYONE working in a business office 
knows how many times it would be de- 
sirable to have both hands free while 
talking on the telephone. To make writ- 
ing at the telephone easier, Hold-the- 
Phone Company has devised an attach- 
ment (called “Hold-the-Phone”) which 
is slipped on any cradle phone. Made of 
pliable material, it doesn’t cut into your 
collar bone, but rests easily and firmly 
on your shoulder. By leaving both hands 
free during telephone conversations, it 
enables the talker to make notes, handle 
papers, search for figures, and light 
cigarettes while telephoning. The device 
sells for only a dollar, and the editors 
think it certainly should pay for itself 
in energy and annoyance saved. 





At Last! A Flash 
Gun for Graflex 


USERS of Graflex camera equipment 
will be interested to know that a Grafle 

equipped with a built-in flash-gun sy: 

chronizer is now obtainable. A safety cir 
cuit makes it impossible for the lamp ¢ 

ignite unless the release lever is deliber- 
ately pressed down. Used with Grafle 

Flashing Unit and lamps of the SM 
type, exposures in the neighborhood of 
1/200 second are obtained with this 
equipment. The hood on the Graflex 
camera, making focusing easy, is familiar 
to all camera enthusiasts. 


Sales Portfolio with 
Removable Sections 


DESIGNED especially for salesmen w! 
carry four or more inches of catal 
material, but who often want to shov 
only part of it, a “Lift-a-Section” loos 
leaf binder is being marketed by Ste 
Brothers Manufacturing Company. T 
binder, equipped with removable 1-in: 
sections, makes it possible for the salt 
man to place his binder on the floor 
and take out only that part of his n 
terial which he wants to exhibit. It 
available in heavy-duty leather w 
clasp fastening or in lighter weight zi 
per style. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Spring Balance for 
Portable Elevators 


‘OR easing the raising and lowering of 
he hinged section of portable elevators, 
|.ewis-Shepard Company has made avail- 
ible a spring balance device. Powerful 
compression springs within the cylinders 
balance the weight of the upper frame, 
enabling one man to raise and lower the 
frame quickly. The photograph shows one 
man balancing the hinged upper section 
of the Lewis-Shepard stacker on the tips 
of the fingers of one hand. This spring 
balance will balance hinged sections 8 
feet, sometimes longer, in length, and it 
can be included on all hinged types of 
new stackers. 

This new development takes a great 
deal of the danger out of the operation 
of portable elevators, formerly thought 
to be very hazardous. 

Because of labor shortages and higher 
overhead costs, this equipment is now 
needed where it was once unnecessary. 

A catalog describing the Lewis-Shepard 
line of materials handling equipment— 
stackers, lift trucks, barrel dumping har- 
nesses, etc.—will be sent on request. 


Calendar Pad to Show 
Week’s Activities 


\NOTHER convenience to save wear 
ind tear on your nerves, selling for only 
i dollar, seems to us worth mentioning 
in this department. It is a “Week-at-a- 
Glance” memorandum book put out by 
Nascon At-a-Glance Products. When 
opened the double-page spreads of this 
book provide space for recording ap- 
pointments and notes for a whole week. 
Current and following months’ calendars 
appear on each spread, and a three-year 
calendar is also included in the book. 
here is a section for telephone numbers 
ind addresses. It is 5 by 8 inches in size, 
ind comes with loose leaf or Wire-O bind- 
ing. Cover is imitation leather, but other 
finishes are also available. 
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INSTAL-VELOPE COURTESY 
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HOSE REEL PUMPS 


IS SAVING 


Almost 5c per i or 
$600 for 1,000 accounts per year over 
former methods. 

One organization is saving $24,000 
per year; another $16,000; another 
$12,000; and on down to the man with. 
100 accounts saving $60. 


USERS INCLUDE 


3 of the largest Typewriter Companies in 
the World. 

3 of the lergest Pump Compenies in the 
Werld. 

Lergest Food Machine Company in the 











World. 

Lergest Truck Financing Compeny in the 
World. 

Largest Musical instrument Company in 
the World. 

One of Oldest Book Publishing Companies. 

One of Largest Wholesale Herdware Com- 
panies. 

2 Large Refrigeration Companies. 

Large Insurance Company. 
Bonks Gos Applionces 
Finance Companies 


Garege Applionces 
Protessional Service 
Office Appliances 

Musical Instruments Books 

Hordweore 


SPEED UP COLLECTIONS 


INSTAL-VELOPES—the coupon books with courtesy en 





velopes attached to each covpon—not only speed up collec 
tions as compared with ordinary coupon books but cut 
down collection follow-ups and seve at least $600 per 1,000 
accounts per yeor as compared with the monthly statement 
UNIVERSAL 


CHAMPION form 





TO SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER: 
INSTAL-VELOPES 


SELL WHILE THEY COLLECT 


REPEAT BUSINESS IS THE GREATEST ASSET 
OF YOUR SELLING ORGANIZATION 


Instal-Velopes ore the equol of one direct moil shot 
per month during the life of the installment contract. An 
advertising message is ploced on each envelope directly 


below the payment coupon 








You cannot realize all the advantages of Instal-Velopes 
until you see o somple. Attoch corner cord to o business 


letterhead and you will receive somple without obligation 











Wassell Organization 
Westport, Conn 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


Please send us a sample of your Instal-Velopes. 
We would also be interested in the cost figures for 
accounts, with poyments about as follows 


24 months 


12 months y 4 


18 months. yA Other 






































For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 


Illustrated Sales 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Letterheads Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Dept. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Loose Leaf Binders 


Seals and Labels 








CUT OVERHEAD 50% 


Joyce Double-Duty Binders! 


You get all the Service of 2 Binders 
But you only PAY FOR ONE! 


and it Always opens flat 
MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR 
FORM! 


Take advantage of our special trial offer 
today and start saving money at once— 
send us your sample sheet and receive a 
JOYCE binder for trial use. Illustrated 
folder “‘Cutting Binder Costs 50%" sent 
upon request. No obligation. 

PROVEN ECONOMY: ALMOST 2 MILLION 

USE! 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 


127 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 














Paper Drills 





FULL‘INCH 
OF PAPER 
AT A STROKE 


SPINNIT™ 
ELECTRIC 
F Brey DRILL 
b¥7 fx: 
ii 


HOLLOW BIT ye ’ 
Tasie 12 X18 


CHIP DISPOSAL 


© 
ADJUSTABLE 
GAUGES & STOPS 


co 
ExTRA Bits 
im 13 SIZES 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
HAND POWER ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $37.50 





Steel Signals 





THIS 


Buta 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 
THE H. C. acs co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
se we FILE 
aa SIGNALS 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA. PA 


ws 


NOT GET OUR 

SAMPLES AND 

IDEAS FOR A 

FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES | STRENGTHEN 
GOOD-WILL - PUBLICIZE T' EM Mere. 


THE FOXON COMPA 


242 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS + DISPLAYS 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable !abels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 340, Exeter, Nebr. 





Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed onevery desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50 | F.O.B. 
( ) Cap Size $6.50 | Factory 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Olive Green Art Steel 





House Organs 





Y GAN 


SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, ete. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request ‘+o 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Tells How to Make 
Scrap Profitable 


HOW the James Flett Organization 
bring you more revenues for your 
vage material is told in its booklet, M 
Money for Scrap. The Flett Orga: 
tion acts as the salvage producer’s ag 
selling salvage material to the consur 
not a dealer, at the highest market v 
obtainable. It supervises the whole 
vage operation, including sorting 
packing as well as selling. This spe 
ized agent’s service is fully detailed 
this booklet. 


Booklets on Inventory 
Control and Payrolls 


THE Burroughs Adding Machine Con 

pany has two booklets on office record 
procedure which should be of value to 
defense manufacturers. One, Material 
and Production, shows sixteen plans for 
maintaining accurate, up-to-date recoris 
of materials, supplies, and finished stock 
In each case the Burroughs machine best 
adapted to that procedure is illustrated 
and described, as well as the actual figur 
ing work done by the machine. The sec- 
ond booklet, Payroll, illustrates eight 
widely used payroll figuring methods and 
the machines employed. Burroughs will 
be glad to send copies of these booklets 
to any American Busrness subscriber r 

questing them on his business letterhead 


Structural Concrete for 
Beautiful Buildings 


VERSATILITY and beauty, as well as 
structural soundness, of architectural 
concrete is demonstrated in a_ booklet 
being distributed by the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. It is titled The New 
Beauty in Walls of Architectural C: 
crete, and it pictures structural con- 
crete in use in a wide range of structures 
Showing thirty-nine different buildines, 
it includes churches and carillon towers, 
office buildings, filling stations, motion 
picture theaters, schools, radio trans- 
mitting stations, and restaurants, All the 
buildings shown are excellently designed 
from the standpoint of appearance. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 





boldface type end centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 


will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS t> read these 
Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 


.nnouncements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 


resent the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
ATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





Position Wanted 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





\LES ENGINEER, 20 years’ experience, free- 
ince. Specializing in Sales Territory Analysis 
ind Allocation, Sales Compensation Plans, In- 
ntives, Production Bonuses, Sales Training 

thods, and Sales Controls. Available after 
in. lst. Write Box 1201, AMERICAN BUSI- 
ESS, Chicago. 





Incorporating Services 


SLAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
5. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
‘C., Wilmington, Delaware. 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 











Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 

inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
il Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








For Inventors 


SOLD YOUR INVENTION YET? If not, send 
se postage for our unique free booklet “WHY 
INVENT.” It will tell you why and what to do 
now. Facts, no Fake! INVENTION SERVICE 
COMPANY, Dept. D, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Books of All Kinds 























SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 32 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure _ indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
‘the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund prco- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates) MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





25 SUNDAY PULLERS; approximately eight- 
een million readers; free rate guide. FIDEL- 
ITY ADVERTISERS, B-3838 Washington, 


Chicago 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared. Reasonable. 
— ERT PETERSON, 400 W. Madison, 
Chicago. 





For Multigraph Users 


MULTIGRAPH TYPE 


EVERY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
from a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
tomer of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
alignment—these are of vital importance for 
any printed matter. Send for catalog A contain- 
ing 40 pages of modern type faces, borders and 
specials ; including printer's type for the Flexo 
or No. 59 typesetter. 
MULTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO., INC. 
638 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 








Mimeographing 





Salesman Wanted 











SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING — 

















Com ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24-hour service. 

ecord prcaaaty —— tet go ey re MENT —s LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
F argain catalogs! a c 4 bf } detroit. 

ue to SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. V re emt E! 

terial SALESMAN Money-Making Opportunities 

1s for Business Opportunities aa y Ben» 

“ If you truly answer this qualification, address HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITAB SINESS 
‘cords EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you Box 1202 care of AMERICAN BUSINESS. Home-office. 127 Succes: ful — a 
stock started. AFFILIATED, Box 982, Baltimore thle c F le! eens, ¥ wane err ag le Sy siness Ff lans. 

. . . Possible connection with a manufacturer in Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
2 best Maryland. city with greatest possibilities. COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 
rated SELL BY MAIL! Make sparetime pay with Extremely high income assured right man HOW TO GET A JOB! Thirt 
a : r > ’ s : f ! y model ap- 
firur- profitable home mail-order business. Write JAY, plication letters, information on interviews, 
» sec- secede East 61st St., Chicago. Post d Ad tisi and sources of available positions. $1.00 post- 
¢ a ostcar vertising paid. GU IDANC E SERVICE, Box 175, Crosby, 
eight s nd Nort akota. 
Che You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO lee ws POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy 
; } > a e your é é D dy- 
s and Bonk a ape Song paenrenen ype = namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- LEARN TO WRITE FILLERS, short articles, 
3 will pi... re ws ag ssitek adeaidl = ts - ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give gags. Procedure, Information, Markets. Folio 
aklets 3 ee & oa ee your message the “punch” it needs to knock $1.00. Free circular. RICHARD PUBLISHING, 
any angle, write for your free copy . over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 1340 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Pr re- ae 4660 Ravenswood PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
head ie . Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mailing Lists 





Languages 


SPANISH—OR ANY OF 29 LANGUAGES— 
quickly, easily, correctly at home by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Method. LINGUAPHONE 
INSTITUTE, 90 R.C.A. Building, New York. 


Credits and Collections 


LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
‘ireular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 


Bldg., Chicago. 


Accountants 























Printing of All Kinds 


COMBINATION OFFER 
1,000 Letterheads (8% x 11) ; 1,000 Envelopes 
(6%); both printed, $5.60. Quality, service. 
Estimates given. MORTIMER PRESS, 246 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Sales Letters 


SALES LETTERS—MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
To sell any product or service. Write today. 
HUTZLER ADVERTISING AGENCY, Third 
National Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 


December 1941 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating. all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 
checks through us for your addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOUR LISTS 
MOSELY 


230 (AB-12) Congress St., Boston 





GUARANTEED LIVE FRESH up-to-date 
mailing lists, copied from original orders and 
inquiries. 100 names, neatly typed, 25c: 500-— 
$1; 1,000—$2. VASSAR SALES SERVICE, 
332-3. Washington, Hoboken, N. J. 





Letter Gadgets 


4 GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Cut Costs With 
DARTNELL 
FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s APPLICATION BLank—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLaNK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 844 x 
11 inches. 


Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 


AvutomoBILE Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 


Auto Expense BLanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 814 x 11 inches. 


SaLesMEN’s RerereNce Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 814 x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaaco, U.S. A. 














INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for -— pendent = 
service you need will be supplied f 
the publishers of AMERI CAN. BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











OUTWORN BUSINESS IDOLS. By 
W. H. Conant. No man who is smug, 
self-satisfied, who thinks, even if secretly, 
he is good should read this little volume. 
For if he does, he will suffer a deflation 
similar to that suffered by a toy balloon 
when it encounters the end of 2 hatpin. 
There is dynamite in the 125 pages of 
this highly provocative book which at- 
tacks many of our most cherished busi- 
ness traditions. Reports and conferences 
| especially come off second best in the 
| author’s all-out bombardment of ancient 
| citadels of sacred cows of business which 
so few of us are willing to mention in 
more than a whisper. He shows how to 
unsnarl red tape, how to judge the cost 
of accounting, where to look for waste in 
the sales department, what’s wrong with 
some collection departments, and what’s 
the trouble with the business which in- 
sists on having a form for every con- 
ceivable message, record, or operation. 
We are a little red-faced with shame 
that we know so little about Mr. Conant, 
except that he is a writer for Barron’s 
and that most of the material in this book 
originally appeared as a series of ar- 
ticles in that excellent weekly. But even 
though we are not acquainted with the 
| gentleman, we can recommend his book. 
Barron’s, $1.50. 





SUCCESSFUL MAIL SELLING. By 
Harold P. Preston. Another small book 
packed with a world of sound, usable 
information. While there are other books 
which are larger and perhaps cover the 
field more thoroughly, this one does an 
excellent job and will probably prove an 
excellent investment to any business man 
who is not getting all he should out of 
his mailings. Opening the tremendous 
volume of mail that comes to every busi- 
ness house each day, one is constantly 
impressed by the quantities of mailings 
which are carelessly, thoughtlessly, and 
stupidly prepared. Much of this waste 
could be prevented by any business who 





MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


will use and consult this book. Actually 
much of the data in this book cost sore- 
body a fortune to learn. The amazing 
thing about some business men is t,t 
they will continue to make the same is- 
takes thousands of other business jen 
have made, when they could easily avoid 
many of them by the study of and refer- 
ence to such a book as Mr. Preston’s. ‘I'he 
Ronald Press Company. $3.00. 





TESTED RETAIL SELLING. By 
Elmer Wheeler. Here is the sixth of 4 
series of books by the man who poyu- 
larized the “sizzlesmanship” idea in 
salesmanship. He is called the man «ho 
revolutionized retail selling. We think 
that a bit wide of the mark, but th, t’s 
beside the point. The fact is, Elvuer 
Wheeler has found no new principles, 
pointed no new paths, but he has drama- 
tized some points better than others have. 
Much of the material which he presents 
so gleefully, as if he were the first to cis- 
cover it, is nothing more than the sime 
methods Paul Ivey described fifteen to 
twenty years ago. Mr. Ivey never had the 
knack of dramatizing himself as wel! as 
does Mr. Wheeler. Frankly, we think 
that if Mr. Ivey had called his suales 
points, “Iveypoints” as Wheeler calls his 
ideas “Wheelerpoints,” there never would 
have been a need for Mr. Wheeler at all. 
Ivey had the material many years before 
Wheeler, but he failed to make it as 
vivid as Wheeler does. The best chapter 
in this latest book of Wheeler’s, in our 
opinion, is the one on cutting delivery 
costs. He claims to have saved Stern 
Brothers, New York department store, 
$7,000 in six months by teaching clerks 
to gently suggest that customers take 
the goods, instead of having them de- 
livered. With the shortage of labor, the 
constantly rising labor costs in delivery 
departments, this chapter alone ought to 
be worth its weight in platinum to the 
stores which attempt to follow Wheeler's 
suggestions. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50 
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“SHAKESPEARE THE SALESMAN” 


By WILLIAM B. BURRUSS 





Who was the greatest salesman who ever lived? He wasn’t a book agent nor a life insurance man. He didn’t sell stocks or 
bonds. He wasn’t a “knight of the road.” He never rang a doorbell nor canvassed from house to house. And yet he was the 
world’s top salesman. Born in a sleepy little village in sleepy old England. His name was William Shakespeare! 








“Bill” Burruss, author of “Shakespeare 
the Salesman,” is a former sewing ma- 
chine, insurance, and advertising sales- 
man. In addition, he is one of the most 
popular business speakers in this coun- 
try today. His talk, on which the book 
is based, has been delivered 1,100 times. 
His experience as Sales Counselor for 
the N.A.D.A., Borg-Warner, Frederick 
Stearns, Owens Bottle Co., and others, 
fully qualifies him as a_ practical ex- 
ponent of the sales philosophies of 
Shakespeare which he expounds. He 
talks in language that salesmen under- 
stand and like, both on the platform 
and in his book. 











What can Shakespeare tell you about selling? 
A great deal. He handled 700 characters in 
his plays and every one of them, in some 
respect, was a salesman. Shakespeare spoke for 
all of them! 


Isn’t Shakespeare dry reading? Not the way 
“Bill” Burruss handles it. This book sparkles 
with homespun wit and common sense that 
will ring the bell with all whose job it is 
to sell, 


Is this just another book about selling? No! 
Definitely no! There never has been another 
book on salesmanship like “Shakespeare the 
Salesman.” You'll find yourself echoing agree- 
ment on page after page as you see how 
Shakespeare anticipated modern selling prob- 
lems four hundred years ago! 


BASED ON A TALK DELIVERED 1,100 TIMES! 


On November 15, 1941, Dartnell published the new book, “Shakespeare the Salesman™ 
by William B. Burruss, based on the talk which Mr. Burruss has delivered 1,100 times to 
clubs and sales organizations from coast to coast. Without exaggeration this is the most 
extraordinary book on selling ever published. It takes the golden wisdom that Shakespeare 
put in the mouths of his best known characters and shows how they were in fact prac- 
ticing the highest techniques of salesmanship ever witnessed. 


DRAMATIZES TACTICS THAT HELP SALESMEN TODAY! 


The speeches which Shakespeare's characters made, the tactics they used, all embody prin- 
ciples of selling which any salesman can use today with profit. In his book Mr. Burruss 
shows how these strategies can be applied to modern selling. Sprinkled with lively anec- 
dotes and quotations from Shakespeare's great plays, this book will appeal to the most 
intelligent salesman as well as the up-and-coming members of your sales organization. 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR A SALESMAN 


In a striking cloth binding, complete with gift box, size 6 by 9% inches, 120 pages, 
“Shakespeare the Salesman” is an unusual, dignified, helpful gift to give to your salesmen 
at year end or at the annual sales banquet. It gets far away from the usual type of inspi- 
rational book on salesmanship—in fact it is as interesting to read as the best fiction. In 
times like these when salesmen need “mental positioners.” nothing could be more appropri- 
ate as a gift from you to them. 


PRICE 


$1.75 


SENT 
ON 
APPROVAL 


Illinois 2 per cent sales tax added 
when applicable 
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Addressograph-Multiqraph Methods 


GAIN NEW PRODUCTION TIME BY SAVING 
BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


ords and procedures that control production art 


Time drives ahead—pacing production and every 
related activity. Results must be geared to the speed 
of the hours or they will lag behind. Much depends 
on the effectiveness of the methods used to centrol 
and co-ordinate every operation. 


To simplify and co-ordinate the handling of rec- 


functions of Addressograph-Multigraph methods 
Wherever these methods are used, brain hours ant 
hand hours are saved. Mistakes and waste are avoided. 
The productive capacity of employees is increased— 


their work made easier. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The services of our Methods Department are available to assist you in extending the 
use of your present equipment. All users of Addressograph-Multigraph products who are interested in receiving 
methods information are invited to write us. You are entitled to this service, for which there is no charg:. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH YOU IN AMERICA’S DEFE Sf 








